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A Neighbor 
By John B. Tabb 


pu many a heedless fellow-man 
Had passed him on the way : 

But Night, the Good Samaritan, 
Beholding where he lay, 

Upbore him to the inn of Sleep ; 
And there I heard him say : 

‘«Whate’ er the charges of his keep, 
O landlord, I'll repay.’’ 


St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Maryland. 
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woitorial 


Trying to make others believe as 
we do is a poor business. It is a 
very different business from trying to win others to 
the truth, The man who points another to a star 
may help him toward the light, and; in helping, 
may get nearer the light himself ; but the man who 
points others merely to his own opinion is with- 
out a star for himself, and does not know but that 
the star he points out to others is a firefly’s lamp. 
A lover of truth is not wedded to his opinions ; he 
is wedded to the truth. 

b 4 


Wedded to 
the Truth 


Thought calls for action as action 
calls for thought. He who thinks 
| never acts misses the mark as widely as he who 
habitually acts without thinking. An idle thinker 
deserves condemnation as an idler, and not admira- 
tion asa thinker, The Christian whose contempla- 
ton of Christ never helps him to follow Christ better 
‘Ss not a master of the art df contemplation, any 
—— than that the man who undertakes to follow 
Christ without trying to study him is a master of the 


Thinking to 
no Purpose 


an 


_ excitement. 


art of following. He that is content to think to no 
purpose lives to no purpose, 


~“ 


Calmness and a quiet manner may 
be commendable, and again it may 
not be. There are times when joy 
and gladness, or when anxiety and fear, for ourselves 
6r for others, naturally impel to earnestness and 
At such times it is no credit to a man 
to keep himself in quiet check. The cry of ‘‘ Fire !’’ 
or ‘‘A man oyerboard !’’ ought not to be spoken 
gently in an°emergency. ‘The more of a man a man 
is at such a time, the more he will let himself out. 
Only when he thinks more of himself than of his 
opportunity of doing good will he be cautiously self- 
contained. Itis in this sense that Rochefoucauld 
says that ‘‘ moderation is a vain ostentation of the 


When Moderation 
is not 
Commendable 


strength of the mind ; it is the desire of appearing 
superior to one’s surroundings.’’ If you can help 
your fellow by being excited, by all means be excited. 
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Reason for Likes Our personal likes and dislikes are 
or Dislikes the poorest possible guides we could 
have to that which is worthiest of our likes and dis- 
likes. The real test is what we ought to like, and 
not what we do like. This is true of our food and 
drink, of our employments and recreations, of our 
companions and associates, of our favorites among 
painters or poets, sculptors or architects, romancers 
or essayists. It may be that we are still under the 
influence of our less worthy selves, 6r of our lower 
natures, or of our yet undeveloped tastes, and 
therefore do not perceive what we should admire if 
our better selves had proper play. If a man says 
of a painterp or a poet, or a prose writer, who is 
spoken of by another, ‘‘ I confess his work never got 
hold of me,’’ the question naturally suggests itself to 
the hearer, ‘‘Is the trouble with the artist or with 
yourself?’’ If we like or dislike the work of an- 
other, we should be able to tell what is his strength, 
and what is his weakness, and why, therefore, it is 
that he fails to attract us, or we are ourselves sure 
to be still on trial as to the correctness of our per- 
sonal standards of taste. 
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One of the worst impositions in the 
world is that of overrated opinions. 
If we knew how to rate the opinions and moral stand- 
ards of others for what they are actually worth, we 
should less frequently be imposed upon by judges 
who wear stained ermine. A young fellow hears a 
sneer at the Bible or strict morality from some well- 
dressed, pleasant-mannered, successful man of the 
world. ‘The prestige of the man’s position leads the 
youth to accept his utterance, and weigh it against his 
father’s or minister’s views. He does not know that 
that man’s moral standards are lowered with coarse 
living, that they are cheapened by a commercial inter- 
est in a wide-open Sabbath or tinctured with his carnal 
sympathy for moral laxity. What the boy needs to 
protect himself against imposition is a common- 
sense assay of the man’s opinion, showing its actual 
proportions of narrow bigotry, lust of the world, 


Assaying Opinions 


infidelity, prestige of good clothes and polished 

manners, weight of social position, and sense. Our 

self-respect, and our respect for our fathers’ reli- 

gion, will rise in proportion as’ we realize the 

worthlessness of disparaging estimates of it. It is 

a great mistake to allow one’s self to be influenced 

by shallow estimates of our ideals which hold honest 
labor to be disgraceful, caricature conscientiousness 
into fanaticism, distort loyalty to a principle into 
bigotry, and mistake sensitive moral scruples for 
senseless fear. ‘‘ Try all things. Hold fast to-that 
which is good.’’ Judge your judges before accept~ 
ing their judgment. 
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The Authoritativeness of Christ’s 
Teaching 


NE acquainted with the manner and matter of 
the scribes’ teaching cannot wonder that those 
who heard Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount were aston- 
ished at his doctrine. See the scribe at his work. 
He takes his seat in the narrow school-room, or in 
the synagogue, and his disciples crowd around him, 
Then he begins his questions and _ expositions. 
They are about tithes of mint and anise and cummin, 
the length of phylacteries and the washing of cups 
and platters,—narrow, dogmatic, frivolous, with no 
freshness, no force, no breadth of horizon, no lofti- 
nese of aspiration or conception. The whole exer- 
cise moves uninterestingly along in the sphere of the 
dead letter. All is legal technicality ; there is no 
life, no fire, nothing to stir the heart with profound 
questionings and aspirations. Can we wonder at 
Matthew’s comment when we compare with all this 
the Sermon on the Mount? Can we wonder that 
the grand truths of Jesus made them look at éach 
other in amazement, and say, ‘‘ He speaks to us with 
authority ; this is not like the scribes’? He had 
passed by in a ‘‘ magnificent forgetfulness ’’ all those 
petty minutiz of which they had heard all their 
days. He had even risen out of the sphere of legal 
precept altogether into the higher region of moral 
principles. As far above the reach and range of 
the scribes’ thought and teaching was the doctrine 
of Jesus as the stately temple of the skies under 
which he taught was grander than the narrow, 
crowded synagogue where the rabbi met his pupils. 
It was as if one who had always lived in some nar- 
row valley, and who had never seen beyond his 
native hills and fields, should be taken to some lofty 
mountain summit, where he could take a broad look 
out upon the wide plains, dotted here and there with 
cities and towns, and should begin to learn a little 
of how big the world is. 

Such a view into the great spiritual world of God 
must that have been which Jesus on the mount 
gave to those men who had been busy all their lives 
with a dull round of ceremonial observances. The 
Sermon on the Mount was a revelation ; it revealed 
God to men, it revealed men to themselves. Nor 
was it only a revelation, something which men could 
hear with interest and profit, and turn away from 
and forget ; it was full of power and authority. It 
seized the conscience. It was law,—not good advice 
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simply, not a mere list of precepts. It was more 
than this ; it was the very voice of God made articu- 
late. It was the authoritative sanction to man’s own 
best conviction’ of what he ought to do and be. 

Reasonable men like authority ; not arbitrariness, 
but authority. Men like to know that that which 
they truly believe to be right is actually enforced as 
duty by civil or moral law. The soul that has in it 
the principle of obedience to right and duty accepts 
the commands of God with rejoicing, and finds its 
delight in his law. Just as, in the family, the duty 
and obedience which the child feels that it owes to 
the father get to themselves a heartiness and satis- 
faction from a reasonable parental authority, so it is 
with the authority with which Jesus spoke. If men 
have a genuine relish for the doing of duty, they will 
gladly receive the law of duty from One who speaks 
with a divine and reasonable authority. If we regard 
duty as really the pleasant thing to do, a new zest is 
added to the doing of that duty by the knowledge 
that it is declared by divine authority that the duty 
ought to be done. 

The substance of Jesus’ teaching was spiritual 
truth, moral law, not as embodied in some tempo- 
rary and provisional form, but in its essential, eternal 
principles. Christ spoke with the authority of truth, 

*—not with the authority which comes from arbitrary 
caprice, but with the authority which comes from 
the essential and unchanging nature of man and the 
relations of man to God. Christ took the men who 
received his teaching out of the domain of the 
senses. He taught them of a spiritual kingdom. 
His instruction moved in no dreary round of forms, 
it was everywhere instinct with the fire of spiritual 
life. Now, how is it that such teaching is recog- 
nized by the soul as having authority? Is it not be- 
cause man is made in God’s image? because the 
stirrings of duty and hope that are in man as God’s 
child lead him, at least sometimes, to see that there 
are better, greater, things for him than this world 
furnishes, if he will only have them ? 

It is on this account that the Sermon on the 
Mount, and, indeed, all Christ’s teaching, comes 
home to the soul with authority. The voice of 
Jesus as we listen to him in the gospel is not a 
wholly new and strange voice. It is a voice full of 
revelation, indeed ; but the revelation which it utters 
is just the complete, authoritative assurance of what 
the human heart had always been vaguely hoping 
and seeking for itself. Men had always had some 
thought of God, some idea of goodness, some fear 
of. punishment for sin, some hope of immortality, 
but the teaching of Jesus set all these great spiritual 
truths in clear light. Paul recognized these efforts 
of the soul after God in his address at Athens ; and 
it is most interesting to see how, in the old philoso- 
phies before Christ, the human soul was struggling 
after just the spiritual truth which Jesus revealed. 
One reads the evidences of these struggles in the 
writings of heathen sages with something of the same 
interest as he reads the tracery which the early and 
struggling forms of life have left in the rocks before 
the world-plan was complete and the earth fit to 
become the habitation of man. 

Our Lord’s method was suited to the substance 
of his.:teaching. It was not philosophical, not dog- 
matic, but practical and personal. Everything has 
reference to conduct and character. The scribes 
taught by endless rules and dogmas. They could 
teach in no other way ; the conception. of religion 
which they expounded required this method. Every 
system that is formal and mechanical must, of 
course, be drawn out into minute rules and techni- 
cal formulas. If one conceives of religion as a dull 
round of duties which must be doggedly done, the 
success of carrying out this idea will depend upon 
the clearness with which these duties are defined to 
the mind, and the persistency with which they are 

Such views as these wonald na&turally 












scribes. But if one gets nearer to the idea of Jesus 
which shines out so clearly and beautifully in the 
Gospels,—the idea that what men need is love in 
their hearts, love to God, and so love for all that is 
good and noble and unselfish and pure, and, by 
consequence, a dislike of all that is selfish and mean, 
— if a man sees that this is what God wants, then he 
sees that duty is no dull, dogged thing, and that 
men need not learn rules and rehearse all their days 
for God’s service by and by, but can begin straight- 
way to serve God, not by rule, but out of a new 
affection born in the soul, gratitude and love to God, 
and rejoicing loyalty to all truth and goodness. So 
the difference in methods really arises from the 
diversity of underlying conceptions. The scribe 
says: ‘‘ Learn these precepts ; commit these max- 
ims ; dress in sackcloth, and fast, and weep, and 
practice these prayers, and pay tithes.’’ Jesus says: 
‘** You have a Father in heaven ; he loves you, love 
him in return ; forsake your sins ; pray for forgive- 
ness ; live for God ; seek his kingdom, the kingdom 
of truth and love; trust him, and he will care for 
you.’’ - 

How great the difference! The one is con- 
strained, formal, technical ; the other is spontaneous, 
essential, and spiritual. The true life of man is 
what Jesus wafts. And everywhere, by his teach- 
ing and. by his influence, he is trying to get men 
right at the core. Religion is a spirit, a temper, a 
life, not a system or a performance. Therefore 
Jesus was always aiming to cleanse the life at the 
fountain, while the poor scribes were posted along 
the shores below trying to filter out the impurities 
of the stream. 

Men were constrained to confess the authority of 
Jesus’ teaching both on account of its matter and its 
manner. The matter was the truth of God,—the 
relations of man to God, his duty and destiny,—in a 
word, the truth which stands in the closest correla- 
tion to human life; and the manner was simple, 
direct, personal, in common words and symbols. 

But these reasons have a deeper reason behind 
themselves. The method of his teaching is full of 
interest and instruction ; the nature and value of the 
truth which he taught go far to explain the power 
and authority with which he spoke, but these expla- 
nations are themselves explained by his unique per- 
sonality. It is what Jesus is which gives authority 
and weight to what he says,—for what he says takes 
both its form and its substance from what he is. It 
is because he is the truth that he can declare specific 
truths as he daes ; for, in so doing, he simply de- 
clares the things of himself. It is because he is the 
Son of God that he interprets God to man as none 
had ever done ; and it is because he is the Son of 
man that he interprets human nature to itself. He 
has at once the human and the divine point of view. 
He knows what is in man, not from observation 
merely, but from actual participation in human life. 
He speaks, therefore, with the keenest appreciation 
of man’s longings and needs, and at the same time 
with the divine knowledge of what he ought to have 
and be. He speaks with the authority of God. 
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WMotes on Open Letters 


While reading the Bible narratives, 
there are many incidental questions 
raised in the mind which cannot be 


About Pilate’s 
w 


answered. 
Bible, the volume would be ten, or a hundred, or a 
thousand, times larger than it is, and so we should be 
hindered in getting at the all-important things that are 
there. A Canadian reader asks a question about the 
wife of Pilate as follows : 


While studying the lesson, “ Jesus Condemned,” where it 
speaks of Pilate’s wife sending Pilate a letter telling of her dream, 
the teacher remarked that even this heathen woman was interested 
in Christ's welfare. An old lady in the ‘class said that Pilate’s 


wife was a Jew. The teacher said he did not know that, so he 


If every such question were answered in the’ 


“Vol. 49, No, g 


turned to me and asked what I thought about it. 1 tolg ) | | 
thought they were both Jews. I have been asked for my muda 
ity. I pointed them to John 18 : 35. , If you could answer ang 
let me me know if I am right, you would oblige me. “ 
We kpow nothing positively of the religion of Pilates ’ 
wife. Pilate was a Roman, and a pagan. Yet there jg | 
an early Christian tradition that his wife was «4 Prose, 
lyte of the gate,’’—that is, a convert to Judaism from 
paganism,—and that her name was Procla or Claudig 
Procula, Yet this is an unimportant matter even y 
bearing on the question of her effort to secure the me, 
lease of Jesus. It is evident that Jesus impressed 
as being innocent, and as an upright and godly perm 
Moreover, the record is that the prompting to urge jg” 
husband to refrain from punishing a just man came 4 
Pilate’s wife in a dream or vision of the night. Sucha 
prompting, if from God, could have come to a pagan 


svrely as to a Jew. 
* 


Things which are hard to be under. 
stood in the Bible seem to be mor 
attractive, to many readers, thay 
things which are as clear as daylight. And when ther 
seem to be contradictions in the Bible, everything els 
sinks into nothingness in comparison in many minds, 
Yet, if the Bible is from God and is in human language, 
there must be in it things hard to understand and hard 
to reconcile, Of course, there must be. But there wil] 
also be ih it many things, and all-important things too, as 
simple and comprehensible as we could wish. A Mas. 
sachusetts worker asks about some apparent contradic. 
tions : 


Goa Seen and God 
Not Seen 


Our Sunday-school lesson for July 24 was on ‘ Elijah’s Flight 7 
During the study j 


and Encouragement '’ (1 Kings 19 : 1-16). 
of that lesson, the class was led into a discussion of how portions 
of Scripture speak of some of God's followers who ‘‘ saw God face/ 
to face,’’ while other portions speak of it as impossible tos 
God and live. It looks very much like a contradiction of Scri 
ture. We know that that is an impossibility when correctly p- 
derstood. Others, no doubt, have been confronted with the 
difficulty. Please give us your views through The Sunday #! 
Times at your earliest convenience. The Scriptures I refe’ to are 
the following, which will be sufficient for the object / view: 
Genesis 32 : 30; Exodus 24 : 10, 11 ; 33 : 20; John 1 : 18 







It sometimes says in the Bible that men can se God; 
at other times it says men cannot see God. Ther is no 
necessary inexplicable contradiction in these statenents. 
In the sense in which it is meant that we can se God, 
we can see him. In the sense in which it is meant we 
cannot see God, we cannot see him. We use lasguage 
in this way about our fellow-men. We say we had 
known a man a dozen years before we knew him No 
intelligent man staggers over that statement We know 
that we see God in his works, that we see him in his 
providences ; yet we know that God as a spirit cannot 
be seen by us while we are in the body. Yes, there are 
contradictions in the Bible on this point; ard there 


are not. 
% 


Of one thing we may be sure,—if we 
have all that we want in any sphere 
of effort or influence, we have a lower 
standard than we ought to have. The best worker is 
always behind where he would like to be. His ideal 's 
ever ahead of him. Here is a Pennsylvania instructor 
who shows signs of continued progress by his not yet 
being satisfied with his attainments or his possessions : 


Best Things 
Always Ahead « 


I am a Sunday-school superintendent. I conduct a normal class 
I have a number of “‘ helps,"’ among them The Sunday School 
Times, Peloubet’s Notes, The Illustrator, The Sunday School 
Journal, Henry's Exposition, Barnes's Notes, Bishop Halls 
Contemplations, Whedon's Commentary. I study them all and 
yet am not satisfied. I feel that I need the best and most com 
prehensive commentary extant. I write to inquire which one § 
the best. Please tell me. I had thought of getting Lange s. 

A man who studies Matthew Henry, Bishop Hall 
Albert Barnes, and Daniel D. Whedon, besides Pelot- 
bet’s Notes and The Sunday School Times, together with 
other helps, and still is not satisfied, is in a hopettl 
frame. Even Lange, if he had it, would leave him 
with much to be desired. He may be assured that 
there is no best, compact, and comprehensive comme” 
tary extant that will meet every want of his soul. 
gain of intelligent Bible study is that, the more one ha 
of it, the more he wants. If he uses the very be 
human helps he can get, he would like to have mor 
Peculiarly is this true of Bible commentaries. These #* 
changing and improving all the time. New writers = 
giving out the results of their special studies in the }ib-6 
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hook by book. The Pennsylvania superintendent is on 
the right track, and is in a good mood. A leaflet sug- 
gesting important works in this line on the current In- 
ternational Lessons is issued from time to time by the 
publishers of The Sunday School Times, as prepared by 
Professor Sanders. It can be had, without charge, on 
application to the Publishers. But the Pennsylvania 
superintendent will never find (he ought not to look for 
it) a single publication that will cover the whole ground 
for all time. 
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from Contributors 


Religion and Science as Yoke- 
Fellows 


By Professor Dr. Otto Zickler 


ELIGION and science are not irreconcilable antago- 
nisms, but the offspring of one and the same life 
of the human spirit, and therefore near of kin. Reli- 
gion raises man out of a coarse savagery to the knowl- 
edge of his origin and his vocation. Science exerts a 
similar formative influence on man’s power of thought 
and his memory. . It has always been by means of reli- 
gion that savage peoples have been led to the use of 
their powers of intelligence. Nor can any other way 
than this be devised in the future for uplifting such peo- 
ples to the level of our modern civilization. The 
priestly representatives of religion were in antiquity 
everywhere the first educators. From the preaching of 
the Word of God, in our day, the Indians and the Hot- 
tentots, the negroes and the Polynesians, acquire the 
foundation of culture in general, and the capacity for 
scientific knowledge in particular. ° 
These facts are beyond dispute ; the history of all 
ages gives them~confirmation. There is, however, an- 
other series of facts for which history furnishes the 
stongest evidence, and which seems to contradict the 
first. Religion and science not seldom antagonize each 
other. The former assumes a threatening and obstruct- 
ive attitude towards scientific progress, and the latter 
repays this hostile attitude by fierce attacks on either 
religion in general, or on some particular form or stage 
of religiousness. There is a ‘‘ conflict of faith with un- 
belief,’ an opposition of skeptical or openly irreligious 
representatives of science to religton in the form in 
which it is } resented in the church. And as this oppo- 
sition reappears in every stage of’ the development of 
civilization, so also we encounter in every age and every 
land the antagonistic attitude of the zealous champions 
of types of unphilosophic religious belief" The conflict 
which the greatest of the German poets has rightly de- 
clared the most noteworthy,-even the only theme of the 
world's history, has not become extinct. The ‘ war- 
fare of science’’ to establish and secure its own con- 
quests, of which an American scholar has given us an 
interesting, and in many ways an instructive, picture, is 
far from being fought out. 

As I have said, the second series of facts seems to call 
in question the correctness of the first. But there is yet 
a third series of truths, to be derived from history known 
‘o everybody, through which the contradiction between 
the two is discovered to be only apparent. The grandest 
results and achievements that human science has yet to 
boast have sprung from that religion which with perfect 
justice may claim to be the purest, the fullest, and the 
Most potent in its influence upon life,—in brief, to be 
the religion of truth. In Christianity we are furnished 
with the reconciliation of faith with knowledge. Chris- 
“lan men of science have immensely surpassed all that 
Was accomplished or attempted by the Babylonians and 
Egyptians, by Greeks, Romans, Jews, and Arabs, in a 
Scientific direction. Within Christendom, the conflict 
between religious faith and scientific research has con- 
stantly attained to a glorious result, whereby neither of 
the two contestants has been wronged. Science, pro- 
ceeding from triumph to triumph,—some periods of 
fansitional character excepted,—has worked, not to 
Weakening or arresting, but to an ever richer develop- 
ment of the religious life of Christendom. And hand in 
hand with this progressive confirmation and purification 
of Christian piety has been the increase of ceriainty in 
the methods ot scientific procedure in all departments 
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of research, the extension of the vivifying and illumina- 
tive influence of scientific research in all departments of 
our civilized life, and the continual growth of our knowl- 
edge into a power which brings man to his proper posi- 
tion as ruler over the forces of nature. In short, it is in 
the sphere of Christian history that human science first 
attains to a full development of its powers. What the 
human race owes to science for its manifold services— 
intellectual as well as material—has come to it essen- 
tially and chiefly through the Christian representatives 
of that sciente. 

On what rests the enormous advantage which the 
Christian religion must claim over all others in this 
respect ? 

In order that our answer to this comprehensive ques- 
tion may be as brief and as clear as possible, we shall 
limit this discussion-to the consideration of the @&xact or 
inductive sciences, And we shall confine our illustra- 
tions to the development of man's knowledge of nature, 
and of the organization and control of her forces. Nor 
can we do more than bring under consideration those 
relations between the Christian religion and the progress 
of natural science whose importance is characteristic 
and many-sided. 

That Christianity surpasses all other religions in fitting 
man for the study of nature, and in disposing him to 
demand this kind of knowledge, grows out of 

1. Its monotheistic character, an advantage which it 
shares with Judaism and Islam. No religion that is not 
monotheistic can assume a free and unprejudiced atti- 
tude towards the phenomena of nature. They all some- 
how are far more inclined to an idolatrous veneration 
of the powers of nature with which they come into con- 
tact, and thus rob themselves of the capacity for scien- 
tific investigation. The savage, who is enchained by 
animistic superstitions, is not less unfit for unprejudiced 
contemplation and study of his natural environment 
than is the semi-barbarian of Eastern Asia, or the ad- 
herent of a highly developed anthropomorphic poly- 
theism of the Graeco-Roman type. The medicine-men 
of the uncivilized peoples offer a not less effective resist- 
ance to the serious investigation of the secrets of nature 
than do the bonzes of the Booddhist countries, the 
Brahmins of India, the Magi of Western Asia, the ora- 
cles and priesthoods of Greece, and the augurs and 
haruspices of Rome. The nearer the peoples of an- 
tiquity approached the summit of their grand and rich 
fievelopment of civilization, the deeper they sank in the 
troubled flood of magical, astrological, and demon- 
worshiping superstitions, whose absurdities made any 
sane contemplation of nature simply impossible. 

Nor did the disappearance of the authority of the 
priesthoods, which at last themselves made sport of the 
superstitious ceremonial they had in charge, bring those 
peoples in any way nearer to a sounder acquaintance 
with nature. As the priests vacated their places, these 
were taken by highly cultivated philosophers, who fully 
equaled their predecessors in the invention of appari- 
tions of spirits, fantastic conjunctions of the stars, 
fabulous metamorphoses of men and beasts, and the 
like. A really sound insight into the character of natu- 
ral processes was approached by but a few of the wiser 
men of that Greek and Roman world. And these few 
—such as Aristarchus among the observers of the heav- 
ens, Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Galen, among those 
who whose researches dealt with the earth—escaped only 
in part from the entangling confusion of the traditions 
of the old polytheistic superstition. In their imperfect 
approach to scientific truth, as compared with its dawn 
upon modern men, they resembled Moses, who was per- 
mitted to see the land of promise from afar, but not him- 
self to enter it. 

By virtue of their faith in one God, the maker of 
heaven and earth, Christians escaped the misleading in- 
fluences of pagaff superstitions. 
tian monotheism 


But it was only Chris- 
which was thus delivered from it. 
Neither post-biblical Judaism nor Islam was really set 
free from it. This constitutes a farther advantage of our 
religion, namely, that 

2. It knows and confesses one God in Jesus Christ, 
and, through completed purification from sin and re- 
demption by the Son of God, it enters into communion 
with its God. The devout Jew and the adherent uf the 
prophet of Mecca, as compared with the idolatrous hea- 
then, do occupy a position of relative freedom in the 
presence of nature. Yet, with regard to them, the say- 
ing of our Lord has a profound sense: ‘If the Son 


(3) ‘6c3 


shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed'’ (John 
8 : 36). To them also the heavens declare the glory of 
God (Psa. 19 : 1), but not in the fullest power and 
truth ; they also look up to the heaven as the dwelling 
of the Highest, but not as to their Father's house, 
whither Jesus has gone to prepare a place for us (John 
14:1; Col 3:1). There is a4 mighty difference be- 
tween a monotheism which has but one, the first article 
of the Creed, and that which also confesses the second 
and the third. And as the former has but an imperfect 
knowledge of God, so of necessity its knowledge of the 
world is imperfect. Since it knows not that the invisible 
God has entered this world of ours, and has become im- 
manent within it, so it lacks the power to press more 
deeply into the secrets of the world’s nature, and into its 
relations to what is heavenly. The parallel develop- 
ment of church and synagogue for eighteen centuries, 
and that of church and mosk for twelve centuries, fur- 
nish many instructive results ; but especially in disclos- 
ing the tremendous contrast between Christian science, 
in its self-reliant struggle after, and attainment of, the 
highest, and the scientific efforts of those sister religions 
which have been generally destitute of self-reliance, as 
well as of the lofty flights of thought, and liable to the 
peril of speedy arrest. 

A farther advantage of Christianity is closely con- 
nected with this we have been considering. It consists 
(3) in its capacity for reforming itself,—in its ability to 
return to its primitive and normal condition after a tem- 
porary degradation and aberration. Christianity exer- 
cised this ability most brilliantly when it had departed 
far from the right way at the transition from the middle 
ages to modern times. And just from that time of its 
return to the strength and purity of its beginnings dates 
its unceasing stride onward to the highest goal of science. 
It was corruptions, partly of Jewish and partly of Greco- 
Roman character, that had made their way into the 
Christian world. Not only in moral regards, and in the 
fields of civilized life and social order, but, above all, in 
the form and substance of her science, it had fallen into 
sore disease. Its view of the world gradually had been 
altered from the clearness of biblical teaching and the 
purity of Christianity to one essentially heathen. In place 
of the gospel Aristotle ruled as a law-giving authority, 
who was consulted in worldly as in spiritual matters. 

It evidenced no scant vitality and capacity for regen- 
eration that Christianity, at the very time of its strug- 
gling free of this degrading mental enslavement, at once 
entered upon the way to the highest goal of scientific 
effort. It was one and the same mighty effort of the 
human mind, compressed into the narrow period of 
half a century (1492 to 1542), that; while it shook off 
the yoke of Aristotelianism, burst the all-too-narrow 
gates of terrestrial and celestial cosmology, and at the 
same time laid the foundation for a comprehensive reno- 
vation of a worldly church. The glorious achievements 
of Columbus, of Copernicus, of’ Luther and Calvin, 
followed one another independently ; and yet a higher 
energy underlay them all, namely, the liberating work 
of the Son, who alone makes free. 
soon forgotten lie 


Broken down and 
the narrow bounds which men 
dreamed of setting to the waves of the western ocean ; 
the artificial system of crystal spheres devised by Pytha- 
goras and Aristotle, and the Epicycles of Ptolemy, which 
dia not explain, but confused, the phenomena of the 
heavens to the last degree ; the not less degrading fetters 
of the spirit, by which the Christian's ‘relation to his 
Saviour was made stupidly difficult, and his free access 
to salvation in Christ was wantonly shut off. The way 
has been opened to ever purer and fuller knowledge of 
earthly as of heavenly things. The path has been 
broken for the labors of both those pioneers in astro- 
nomical, physical, and geographical research, whose 
crowded host continues what was begun by Columbus 
and Copernicus, and of the not less numerous inheritors 
of the spirit of the Reformers, who continue to build on 
the foundation they laid. 

There is yet another of the blessings that have flowed 
from Christianity to which attention must be given. It 
is one whose effects have only begun to show themselves 
during the last decades fully ; namely, (4) the activity 
of Christian missions in accomplishing the world-wide 
mission of Christianity. From its beginning Chris- 
tianity had the purpose jo become the religion of all the 
peoples of the earth, yet it is only during our own cen- 
tury that it has become fully conscious of this purpose. 
And to the achievement of what it undertakes in the 
































knowledge of this problem both kinds of effort are. co- 
operating, natural and spiritual, in inner union, as in 
the time of the Reformation. It arises from one and 
the same divine arrangement that the foundation for the 
mightiest triumphs of the human mind over the forces 
of nature was laid at the same time with the beginning 
of an earnest and energetic effort of Protestant Christen- 
dom to fulfil its missionary vocation, so that the effects 
of that triumph cannot fail to work for good direct in 
aiding the missionary effort. Just about the time when 
there arose the noble competition of Protestant denomi- 
nations for the conversion of the heathen, through which 
the peoples of the whole world, even the most remote, 
were brought within the sphere of this activity, and were 
made the objects of evangelization, came the application 
of steam and electricity to the use of the world’s com- 
merce. At the very time when Christendom addressed 
itself to attaining the remotest goal of its activity the 
means suited to this were placed at its disposal. Zin- 
zendorf and Wesley on the one hand, Watt and Volta 
on the other, worked as contemporaries, without having 
an idea that the fruit of what they sought independently 
of each other would yet come to serve the same great 
cause. In like manner the providence of God has raised 
up successors to them, for the support and farther de- 
velopment of what those pioneers began. On the ground 
laid by the noble misstunary pioneers of the eighteenth 
century, Carey, Ward, Judson, Williams, Ellis, Living- 
stone, Gutzlaff, Graul, i!ahn, Merensky, and others, have 
built in later times ; and a not less brilliant series of 
names, on the other hand, is seen to fill out this space 
of a century, and to extend from those modern founders 
of the sciences of thermodynamic and applied electricity 
to the present. Their famous achievements also have 
to contribute to the promotion of the divine kingdom ; 
it is impossible to refuse a place in the history of that 
kingdom to Fulton, Stephenson, to Oersted, Weber, and 
Morse, to Faraday, Maxwell, Kirchoff, Helmholtz, Reis, 
and Edison, as they have won this by their fruitful labors 
as discoverers and inventors. 

It is true, therefore, as we said at the beginning of 
this study, that the greatest achievements of human sci- 
ence thus far have arisen from Christianity. There is no 
comparison possible of what Christian civilization has 
contributed to the achievements of both theoretic and 
practical science with what has been produced by other 
religions. Science and the Christian religion are in no 
sense antagonisms ; much, rather, does humanity as a 
whole, and human science in particular, owe to Chris- 
tianity and to Christian science the best of their pos- 
sessions. 

On one point only it seems impossible to contradict the 
impugners of Christianity,—the personalities through 
whose labors this wonderful progress of knowledge and our 
power has been accomplished have not, in all cases, been 
good Christians. Many of them, even in former times, 
as well as in our own century, have kept their distance 
from devout Christian thought and effort. Some of 
them have taken an attitude of decided-hostility to the 
church. It would be stupid to wish to deny this. A 
Christian disposition and meritorious labor in the field 
of Christian science do not always and everywhere co- 
incide. Especially in our own time, in the era of the 
most rapid development of knowledge and civilization, 
we become aware of the two falling apart in not a few 
individuals. In the presence of this situation one is re- 
minded of the story of the ten lepers healed by our Lord 
(Luke 17 : 11 ff). Nine of them forgot to thank him 
for the benefit they had received ; only one remem- 
bered to ‘‘ give God the glory,” and to come back to 
give him thanks. 

The situation, as we see by reference to this biblical 
analogy, is not without its parallels. Nor is it in gene- 
ral so strange as it may well appear to careless observers. 
A multitude of circumstances always contribute to pro- 
duce it, which it would require too much space to enu- 
merate. We reserve the closer consideration of this 
subject to another study. For the present we return to 
the fundamental truth from which we set out. Religion 
and science—as is shown by the series of historical facts 
we have brought forward—have only temporary and 
transitory quarrels. On the foundation of the best of 

. religions there has been obtained for humanity the best 
of the blessings which science is able to procure. Reli- 
gion and science are but two sides of one and the same 
truth, and to their relation to each other we may apply 
the words of the great Bacon with full justice ; ‘‘ Philo- 
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sophia obiter libata a Deo abducit ; pleniter hausta ad 
Deum reducit’’ (‘It is true that a little philosophy 


inclineth man's mind to atheism ; but depth in phi-- 


losophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion ’’). 
University of Greifswald, Germany. 
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What Northfield Stands for To-day 
By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 


HE fundamental idea of Northfield as now devel- 
oped is this: Christians are receiving less than 
they may and should receive from the Saviour. How 
can they obtain and enjoy all that he came to bring and 
to bestow? They have «‘life’’ in the religious sense 
of thesword, but not the ‘‘ abundant life’’ that he says 
it was his errand to give. They are under the dominion 
of sin, though St. Paul says they shall not be under it. 
They are sadly limited in peace, comfort, joy, hope, 
especially in the enabling presence of the Christ, —all 
which are promised without stint. Can such limitation 
be removed, and, if so, how? Can Christians be as 
pure, peaceful, happy, and useful as the Saviour evi- 
dently intended them to be ? 

Now Northfield has no novel or patented answer to 
these questions. It is not the propaganda of a new the- 
ology, or of any man’s peculiar notions either of meta- 
physics or of divinity. No doubt men come here who 
havc hobbies ; who think they have reduced Christianity 
to a single doctrine, and this their pet doctrine ; who 
are extravagant in one direction or another ; who are 
narrow-minded and bigoted. In small groups of people 
one may near various eccentricities of belief and opinion 
propounded and earnestly argued. And a few years 
ago, a good many such people got some hearing on the 
platform, so that the teaching of a conference lacked 
unity, and the total impression was weak. But this 
year, and for several years past, this mistake has not 
been made, —at least, not to a hurtful degree. The aim 
of the meeting has evidently emerged into Mr. Moody's 
consciousness, and his arrangements have made it clear 
to-all. ‘That aim is to bring all who attend to a higher 
plane of Christian living. And the means used are just 
a careful study of the New Testament, to learn what 
God designs to give us in Christ, and why we have not 
received it, if such be the fact. 

This does not mean any new and startling theology. 
There is no distinctive Northfield theology, that I have 
been able to discover, unless, indeed, a great and solemn 
insight into the Scriptures may be called new and dis- 
tinctive. This is the prime characteristic of the men 
who of late years have given Northfield its tone at 
these great gatherings, —Webb-Peploe, Andrew Murray, 
Meyer, Morgan, Macgregor. They are not fanciful in- 
terpreters of the Bible, who use it only as a peg on which 
to hang their own nofion$, who twist it to support some 
favorite dogma, or who draw from it some surprising 
theory that may enlist for them a personal following. 
One cannot listen to these men from day to day without 
feeling that they are studying the Bible only to learn the 
mind of God, and, as related to this particular work, to 
learn what, if any, undiscovered riches of grace God's 
people are entitled to, and should be enjoying. 

It is not to be understood by this that these men—for 
example, Messrs. Morgan and Macgregor at this year’s 
conference—are now and here feeling and finding their 
way. On the other hand, one recognizes in them at 
once masters of the work that they are doing. It is 
axiomatic with them that Christians may have better 
things than most now enjoy, and their errand is to point 
and lead the way. Hence there is a clearly defined 
plan in each conference. The teaching begins with sin 
in the Christian life, showing from the Scriptures that 
this is the only hindrance to Christ’ s.doing for us what 
he longs to do. 

The preaching at this point, as at every point, is 
extremely searching. Some, no doubt, feel it to be 
occasionally narrow, condeming some things as sinful 
that enlightened consciences hold to be innocent or in- 
different. But this is quite a subordinate matter, and 
he would be most unwise who should allow a difference 
of judgment as to one act, or a few acts, to blind him to 
the great and momentous truth here emphasized, nam 
that cherishing any known sin, or refusing to 
lightenment as to what is sin, inevit 
possibility of attainment. 


ely, 
accept en- 
ably limits Christian 
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This vast subject of sin is dwelt upon for several days, 
with great power of analysis, iMlustration, and insight 
into both human nature and divine revelation. Both 
sin and sins are searchingly dealt with, precisely as 
the best pastors and evangelists in aiming to bring the 
impenitent to self-knowledge and conviction. Ong j, 
reminded of the preaching of President Finney, thy 
unequalled master in disclosing the secret springs of 
motive. And it is always strenuously urged that Chris 
tians can no more hope for enlargement and enrichmey, 
of experience while living in known sin than they coy 
have hoped for pardon while refusing in the first jp, 
stance to yield themselves to Christ. 

The next great matter is this : the richer life of peace 
and joy is God's gift just as much as is forgiveness, We 
are not to receive a part of our salvation as a free gift 
and to earn the remainder of it. We are not to Struggle 
and strive into better things, but to take them from 
God’s hand. Our realm of activity lies in using faith. 
fully what God imparts in response to our faith. Noth. 
ing is more insisted on than that salvation at every 
stage and in every part is all of grace, and hence that 
‘* boasting is excluded."’ 

It has been said that the tendency of the Northfield 
teaching is toward spiritual pride; that people get, 
or think they get, an experience above the average, and 
at once become vain, arrogant, and censorious ; that 
they go back to their homes and churches disrespectful 
toward, or even contemptuous of, their fellow-Christians, 
and make themselves centers of discontent and discord, 
No doubt, this may happen in some cases. Weak, igno- 
rant, and naturally fanatical men and women may abuse 
any truth of God, and pervert it to their own undoing, 
People may be proud of what they regard their superior 
religion, just as they are of their superior clothes, or houses, 
or equipages. But any teaching is to be judged by its 
general, not its exceptional, results ; by its intelligent and 
honest use, not its abuse; and no truth can be more 
humbling, or have less ground for spiritual pride, than 
the complete helplessness of man and the unaided sal- 
vation of God. That God is both ‘author and finisher 
of faith'’ is never lost sight of at Northfield. 

These points having been gained, —namely, that 
Christ has more-for us than we now.enjoy ; that sin is the 
sole obstacle to our receiving it ; that it is to be received 
utterly as a gift, and only from God,—then the height 
and depth and length and breadti: of what God designs 
for us are wonderfully and winningly set forth. This 
is, after all, the strength and charm of the preaching 
here, that it shows the Christian life to be so alluring. 
No fancy picture is drawn, but the Gospels and Epistles 
are surpzisingly opened, and their riches disclosed like 
veins of gold. It is in this that the ministers named 
above especially excel ; and it cannot be too much, em- 
phasized that they do just this and only this. They deal 
honestly with the Bible. They treat it with great rever- 
ence,—so great as never to use it to exploit notions and 
fancies of their own. One will hear a sermon, as, for 
example, those of Mr. Morgan on the man with the 
withered hand, or og Jacob, and will say, ‘‘ Those were 
new truths, or new phases of truth, but they are unmis- 
takably in the record."’ Possibly the best service that 
these men have rendered lies in thus uncovering hidden 
riches of the Scriptures ; and these riches are not merely 
historic, experiences of men of other centuries, but they 
are present-day riches, and for us. One listens, medi- 
tates, re-studies the most familiar portions of his Bible, 
and says: ‘‘I see new beauties in the Christ, new joys i# 
his salvation, unsuspected blessedness in his service 
and I see that these best things are for me here and 
now.”’ 

Now comes the crucial point. Will one accept what 
he sees to be so desirable? Will he pay the price for 
it,—the price of complete self-surrender, in order that 
he may enter into the will of God, and that God may 
have his own way with him utterly? And here the 
teaching is that the only essential thing is our coming 
into harmony with the will of God. «It is not at all 
necessary that I should preach here this morning,” said 
Mr. Morgan ; “it is not at all necessary that | should 
return to London ; but it is necessary that I should 
know God's will for me, and do it, whatever it may be." 
So Mr. Macgregor warned all ministers and Christia® 
workers against desiring the enlargement sought bec¥*° 
it might enable them to fill their churches with peop! 
and win success. ‘Accept God's will,’’ he exclaimed, 
«and the first thing it does may be to put you clean 
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of the ministry altogether. It is to be accepted not 
thus selfishly, for our profit and enjoyment, but only 


that God may use US how and when and where he 


will.’ 
The practical’ outcome, therefore, of this Northfield 


instruction is life. Day after day all are invited and 
urged to fully commit themselves to Jesus, in order that 
he may give them his best, and use them as he wishes. 
That this means greater joy in religion is unquestion- 
able ; but the joy is not the end sought. To seek it as 
the end is to miss it altogether. The end is fulness of 
salvation, abundant life, the best service of which we 
are capable, —in a word, giving Christ his way with us. 
I have tried thus to set forth the main scope of this 
Northfield conference. This aim is steadily pursued 
each morning, when Messrs. Morgan and Macgregor 
speak, and nothing is allowed to interrupt the steady 
progress of their teaching. But there is a good deal of 
variety. Dr. Torrey has this year spoken each afternoon 
on the Holy Spirit ; and David, the Tamil Evangelist, 
each day at four o'clock. Drs. Dixon, Mabie, Wilton 
Merle Smith, and many others, at the evening meetings. 
Many services are held for children, and almost number- 
less smaller meetings, where groups gather to be instructed 
or uplifted in prayer. The open-air meeting on Round 
Top at half after six each afternoon, when the weather 
will permit, is addressed by some able man, or turned 
into a question service. And through all is seen and 
felt the wonderful personality of Mr. Moody. How 
wisely, quietly, but efficiently he guides it all! How 
cheerfully all defer to him! How delightful it is to see 
him drinking in the superb singing and the spiritual 
preaching ! Probably no visitor to this conference gets 
more from it than this man who has made Northfield a 
household word throughout the Christian world. 

It will be good news to a m iltitude of‘ Americans that 
Mr. Morgan is planning to spend February and March 
next in this country. e 

East Northfield, Mass. 
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Greeting One’s Friends in Ancient 
Egypt 
By Professor Dr. A. Wiedemann 


HE manner of greeting being very different with the 
different peoples, it is not without interest to es- 
tablish in what way it was performed by the oldest 
Egyptians. A valuable hint in this connection was 
lately given by Mr. Maspero. He showed that the 
group which in conjunction with the name of a divinity 
was generally translated by ‘‘praise,’’ really meant 
“rub the face." He compared this action to the way 
in which the magicians of The Thousand and One 
Night-Tales, summoned the ghosts by rubbing the object 
they belonged to. 

But this rubbing had, in Old Egypt, not always a 
magical purpose ; it was also a manner of solemn greet- 
ing. Mr. Moret (Coup d’ Ocil sur 1’ Egypt primitive, 
p 8), has pointed just at the same time to a passage of 
the inscription of King Unas’ pyramid (before 3000 
B.C.), in which the salutation of the deified king and 
the goddess is expressed by the words : ‘‘ Thou posted thy- 
self on his mouth, on his tooth, on his tongue.’’ A rub- 
bing of face to face was therefore a manner of greeting 
in ancient Egypt similar to that of our time among the 
Eskimos or the Comanches. 

To a similar custom another Egyptian expression refers. 
In phrases where we should expect to find a mention of 
kissing, the texts speak of smelling, or, more exactly, of 
acting with the nose. Between persons of equal rank, 
this was done directly ; in approaching Pharaoh, such 
Personal intercourse was not correct. Then the subject 
smelled the soil before the king. Only distinguished 
functionaries were honored by the Pharaoh, as is told in 
@ text of the fourth dynasty, by permission to smell 
his leg instead of the soil. Originally it was neces- 
sary for the comer to throw himself on the floor to 
Perform this greeting. In later time, the Egyptians ren- 
dered the action more comfortable : they made only a deep 
reverence, touching the earth with the outstretched 
fingers, but they did not change the old designation for 
this greeting ; they speak, in this period, of ‘‘smelling 
the earth with the fingers."’ 


University of Bonn, Germany. 
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For Children at Home 


Ned’s Surprise Party 
By Zelia Margaret Brown 


a OTHER, may I go to the lake this afternoon ?"’ 
cried Ned from the porch. 

‘*Say. ‘yes,’ mother, said Kittie in an undertone ; 
‘the girls are coming to see me, and you know he 
always acts so."’ 

This was not intended for Ned's ears, but he heard, 
and a moment later, when mother said ‘‘ Yes,’’ he an- 
swered wickedly : ™ 

‘«T guess I don’t want to go after all.’’ 
chuckled at Kittie’s exclamation of dismay. 

But after a time he began to think it over. It wasn’t 
a very nice thing for a fellow’s own sister not to want 
him around. What was the reason that Kittie was 
always glad when he went away? Well, it didn’t take 
much reflection to find out. The last time Anna and 
Lucy had visited her he had sprinkled water from the 
hose over the arbor where they were sitting, had chased 
Rover in when he was all wet from a swim, had whistled 
piercingly just outside to make them jump, and, in 
short, when he began to count up, he hung his head in 
shame at the long array of misdeeds. 

‘‘It's mean of me,’ he said at last. ‘‘Kit never 
bothers me when the fellows come to see me. I'll bet 
the other girls think my sister's got a regular heather 
for a brother. Kit's always telling me how nice Lucy 
Lee's brother is to them. Guess I'll surprise 'em to- 
day.’’ Then he chuckled again, for that was just what 
he had said the last afternoon the girls had visited 
Kittie. 

So Ned disappeared from the scene, and Kittie la- 
mented dreadfully. 

‘‘I know he’s planning something just dreadful, 
mother. The girls won't come to see me if he don't 
stop acting so.’’ 

But Mother Ferry only smiled, and went on cutting 
out little biscuits for tea. Ned had been talking to her. 

When the girls arrived, Anna said, the very first 
thing : 

‘« Let us go, down to the arbor, and take our dolls, and 
play house.”’ 

‘ ‘* Yes,'’ said Clare, ‘‘if your brother isn't around. 
You remember what he did the last time we were here.'’ 

‘*IT guess he isn’t around,"’ said Kittie, taking up 
Angelina Marguerite in her arms. - ‘‘ At least, I haven't 
seen him for some time."’ 

So they went to the arbor, but at the entrance they 
stopped, while a chorus of ‘‘Oh's'’ burst out. 

The arbor was Kittie’s play-house. It was built of 
lattice-work, and covered with vines. To-day it was 
transformed. It was cleanly swept; the vines that 
peeped inside iuad been trimmed ; a bouquet of asters 
lay on the table, and a roW of the smoothest yellow 
apples kept them company ; some of Ned's own favorite 
games were on the bench. 

‘‘O Kittie ! it's just lovely ! 
us ?"’ said Lucy. 

‘«] suppose so,'’ said Kittie ; ‘‘ but I didn't fix it. 
Who could have done it? I'm sure mother hasn't been 
down here."’ 


And then he 


And are the apples for 


‘« Perhaps fairies, ’’ 
of the girls. 

‘« These are Ned's games, but he couldn't have done 
it,"’ said Kittie slowly. ‘‘ He just couldn't have done it."’ 

A boy who was lying on top of the arbor very nearly 
laughed aloud at that. He got down very quietly, and 
ran into the house. 

The little girls sat down, and played games, and told 
stories about their dolls, and sang all of their favorite 
songs. All of a sudden that dreadful Ned appeared at 
the door. Lucy said «‘Oh !'’ and Clare hid her doll 
behind her. Ned had both hands full, and his eyes 
were twinkling with fun. 

‘* Mother sent you some cakes for your tea-party,"’ 
he said, ‘‘and I brought this as my contribution.’’ 
And he held out a pan full of nicely cracked nuts. 

‘*O Ned !"" said Kittie, too surprised to say any more. 
* «Thank you ever so much, Ned,’ said Anna, with a 
sweet smile. 


said Clare, who was the smallest 


‘* Ned, you shall come in and have tea with us,— 
sha’n't he, Kittie ?"’ cried Clare, overflowing with grati- 
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tude that he had not picked Rosabelle up by one foct, 
as was his custom. 

‘‘Of course you shall stay,'’ said Kittie, and all the 
girls echoed ‘‘ Of course !"' 

So he stayed, and taught them to play the game they 
couldn't understand ; he brought out the pictures thay 
he had taken with his own camera ; he told funny stories 
and the jokes that the boys played .on each other at 
school. The girls enjoyed it very much, but Kittie trem- 
bled lest some awful prank should finish up his strange 
behavior. However, she was very polite to him indeed, 

The afternoon went off delightfully. At four o'clock 
the girls went home. As they started, Lucy said : 

‘*The next time Kittie visits me I wish you would 
come too, and see my brother.'’ 

‘«T’'ll come,'’ said Ned promptly. 

Kittie walked as far as the bridge with the girls. 

‘*Why, Kittie Ferry, I think your brother is just beau- 
tiful !’’ said Clare. 

‘‘Wasn’t he nice to-day, though?’’ said Anna 
‘¢And once before he acted so horrid when we were 
here."’ 

‘*He’s just as good as our Ralph,'’ declared Lucy 
Lee. And that was the highest praise from her. 

‘‘He was good,’’ said Kittie. ‘*And I know ane 
thing, —when Bert and Fred come w see him, I'm just 
going tu pay him back, and try to make them have a nice 
time. I'll ask mother about it, and have her help me."’ 

Then the girls said ‘‘Good by,’’ and Kittie walked 
back slowly, planning out how she would ‘‘ pay’’ Ned 
for his behavior that afternoon. 

‘«I s' pose he always liked me, but he didn’t show it 
when he teased me all the time,’’ she said. ‘And 
truly, sometimes I wished he'd stay away all the time. 
But I guess I won't if he's going to be as nice as that.’’ 

In the house Ned was talking it over with his mother. 

‘I didn’t know girls were so much fun,’’ he said ; 
‘« but I just had a jolly time, and Kit was as nice as could 
be. I guess I won't have any of the old kind of surprises 
any more,’’ 

Akron, O. 
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For the Superintendent 


The Bunting Boys: 
How a Branch Sunday-School was Started 
By the Rev. Robert E. Carter 


sd E must have a bunting bat'’ were the first words 


which Miss Ellis heard as she stepped into 
her class-room a few minutes before Sunday-school be- 
gan. ‘*‘ Yes,’’ said the boy who she knew was the cap- 
tain of the boys’ base-ball team in town, ‘‘ they'd never 
whipped us yesterday if they hadn't made that sacrifice.’’ 

‘«Good morning, boys,’’ said the téacher. ‘* What's 
a bunting bat? Who made a sacrifice? I do not un- 
derstand."’ 

‘* Why, don’t you know ?’’ said Tom, the short-stop. 
Haven't you ever seen those short, cut-off bats they use ? 
The Long Hollow fellows had one yesterday, and they 
beat us by just one run. It was the bunter did it, too.’’ 

‘« How is that ?’’ said Miss Ellis. ‘* What was the 
short bat for? What did it do ?’’ 


‘‘Why,"’ said the captain, hurrying a little to get ahead - 


of Tom, for the sake of his official position, ‘‘ you know, 
when a man’s on a base, and only one is out, or, per- 
haps, none, then some fellow goes to the plate, and he 
takes a short, sort of cut-off bat, and, instead of hitting 
hard, he just bunts the ball easy like, right where every 
body infield has to run to get it. He gets put out him- 
self, likely, but the other man makes a base, perhaps 
comes home, and your side wins a run.”’ 

‘One man does the hitting, but another gets the 
credit, and makes a run,"’ pipes up the little boy who 
could not play, but knew all about the game. 

‘*Oh ! I see why you call it a sacrifice. The boy that 
does the batting gives up his chance for a run, and gets 
out, so somebody else can do better for the side. That 
is quite an idea. I'll tell you what I will do,"’ said she, 
for the brilliant solution of a problem which had much 
perplexed the superintendent, of which he had talked 
with her, suddenly flashed upon her,—<‘I'll tell you 
what I will do. I will present the club with a bunting 
bat if the club will present me with some bunting boys."’ 
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‘« Bunting boys !"' ‘‘ Who are they?’’ ‘* Where will 
we get them ?’’ came from the class in a volley of 
questions. 

Just then the superintendent's bell rang, and the doors 
to the main room were rolled back for opening services. 

‘I will tell you when lesson time comes,’’ Miss Ellis 
whispered just as the hymn was announced. 

Lesson time came with some extra interest, evidently, 
because of the conundrum which Miss Ellis’s words had 
been. The doors were hardly shut before the littlest 
boy, who did not play on the team, but knew all about 
base-ball terms, demanded : 

‘« Now what's a bunting boy ? You said you'd tell us."’ 

‘«] will, and, if I do not get it right, it is just because 
I cannot quite understand what you mean in base-ball ; 
but I think that Ido. You know Mountain Village ?’’ 
And she looked around the class. 

They knew it well. It was a lonely, far-off cluster of 
houses five miles from the church. It was a neglected 
region. No church was nearer it than theirs. No re- 
ligious services were held there. Hardly a family ever 
went to church. It was just such a place as the home 
missionaries tell about as in danger of going back into hea- 
thenism. Pastor and superintendent had talked about 
the place often. It was their mission field, but it was 
very hail to know how to work it with all the other 
work. Miss Ellis knew just how the matter stood. A 
good teacher was available. 
branch Sunday-school. 


She was ready to start a 
Up there everybody was more 
than ready to let their children attend. But those five 
miles! That was the trouble. Who could get the 
teacher over them? The superintendent had spoken to 
They were all farmers’ sons. They 
They all could get teams, but would they 
She did not think they would, but for a fortnight 
So she 


her about her boys. 
could drive. 
go? 
she had tried to get up courage to ask them. 
began. 

‘‘You know Mountain Village ?’’ The boys evi- 
dently knew it. ‘‘ Well, the Sunday-school wants to 
start a branch there in the afternoon. 
to run it. 


Miss Fay is ready 
She has gone up sometimes, you know ; she 
will go every Sunday through the summer, while she has 
vacation, if she can get anybody to take her. If there 
were four or five boys who were ready to make a. sacri- 
fice, get put out themselves from some pleasant Sunday 
afternoons, so that our side could add up a big score of 
good things done up there, why, I think they would be 
bunting boys, —wouldn't they ?—like the ones that used 
the sawed-off bat !"' 

‘*Oh!"' said the short-stop. ‘‘ You want us to back 
up the runner between bases, eh, so that the side can 
run up a victory, whether the fellows get credit fora 
hitting average or not ?"’ 

‘« Yes, I guess so,’’ 
as to the terms. 


said the teacher, a little uncertain 
‘That sounds right. Couldn't four 
or five of you divide the summer Sundays between you, 
and take her up? That is just what I mean. I'll get 
the bunting bat for the club, if you will be the bunting 
boys."’ 

««Oh,"* said the captain, ‘‘ you need not bother about 
that. I guess we can do it; and we only have to cut off 
the end of a long bat to get our bunter, anyhow. 
were just talking of doing that when you came in ; though, 


of course, they do have better balanced ones that they 
sell. 


‘¢T will get you one of those,’’ said Miss Ellis. 
she did. 
So did the boys abide by their part of the bargain. 


And 


For the thirteen Sundays of the summer the teacher was 
present at Mountain Village, safely run between bases 
Miss Ellis heard nothing of the bat, but 
she heard a great deal about the good that was being 
‘done in the mountain valley by Miss Fay. 


by the boys. 


saw that, and spoke of it. She always added to herself, 


‘when anybody spoke of how much good was being done 
by the willing teacher, «‘ And by the boys who are sacri- 


ficing so that some one else can get the credit, and score 
for their side.’’ 

It was the first Sunday of fall. The summer work was 
done. Miss Ellis expected a word about it in the super- 
intendent’s report for the past quarter, but she did not 


‘expect the enthusiasm with which she was treated by 


the class that morning. Hardly had she opened the 
door, when she was overwhelmed with barely suppressed 
cries : ‘‘Oh, Miss Ellis! did you hear?’’ ‘Your bat 


did it !"’ ««It was great !"" «‘Why didn’t you come to 
see?"’ 


We 


Everybody 
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‘Why, what is the. matter? 
happened ?”’ 

‘*We beat the Taunton team yesterday ; it's the 
strongest boys’ team in the county,"’ said the short-stop. 

‘« Except us,’’ said the little boy who could not play. 

‘And your~bat did it,’ said the captain. ‘‘ Jim, 
there, made the most beautiful sacrifice you ever saw, — 
right between first and pitcher ; and Tom came home 
on it, and it was the ninth inning, and it won the game !"’ 

‘Oh !"’ said the teacher. ‘‘ And the man who made 
the sacrifice does get credit for it, I see.’’ 

‘« Well, I guess !'’ said the captain. ‘: When it comes 
in as pat as that one, they carry him off the field on 
their shoulders. He don’t care anything about being 
put out, for iteends the game.’’ 


What on earth has 


It was all the class could do to suppress its enthu- 
siasm at the sound of the bell and rolling doors. But 
they were still enough when, a little later, the superin- 
tendent said : 

‘‘] must make to-day a report of the last quarter. 
We have had the largest Sunday-school of our record. 
That is because an average of from twenty to thirty were 
added to our roll every Sunday by the afternoon branch 
at Mountain Village. And they contributed, too, five 
dollars to our missionary collection for the quarter.’’ 

‘*My!’’ whispered the captain, ‘‘I guess the side 
did score some on our sacrifice.’’ 

‘*We cannot commend too highly Miss Fay,’’ con- 
tinued the superintendent, ‘‘for her work, nor can we 
give too much credit to the class of boys who volunteered 
to take her, and have done it.’’ 

And, as he stopped, Miss Ellis whispered to the class, 
‘« Yes, sometimes the man who makes the sacrifice does 
get some of the credit.”’ 


Washington, Conn. 
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An Order of Service for October 2 
(Reformation under Asa.—2 Chron. 14 : 2-12) 


WARNING BELL. —One minute before opening. 

OPENING HyMn. 

THE APOSTLES’ CREED.—Followed by the Lord's Prayer, 
superintendent and school in unison. 

HyMN. 

LESSON READING. 

HyMN. 

READING PSALM 20.—Superintendent and school in 
unison. 

LEsSON STUDY. 

HYMN. 

PREVIEW OF THE OCTOBER LESSONS.—By the superin- 
tendent. 

CLOSING HYMN. 

BENEDICTION. —-By the pastor. 

{Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribut- 


ing library books, colleeting money offerings, and reports of sec- 
retary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.] 


b 7 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


‘Oh for a closer walk with God."’ 
* More holiness give me."’ 

‘ Nearer, my God, to thee."’ 

‘IT am thine, O Lord."’ 

“To the work ! to the work !"" 
**A mighty fortress is our God." 
**O God, our help in ages past."’ 


Psalm ar: 1-7. 
Psalm 20: 1-9. 
Psalm 71 : 1-5. 


Psalm 70: 1-5. 
**T need Thee every hour."’ 


x %% 


Psalm 132 : 13-18, 


A permanent autograph register is 
one of the useful accessories in the 
First Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
It is an appropriate volume of stupen- 
dous size, such as is used for office records, and is ruled 
in columns .On entering the school, a scholar writes his 
own name under the autographs of the teacher and 
pupils of the class to which he has been assigned by the 
assistant superintendent, who has charge of the grading 
of new arrivals. The date of entry is recorded, and 
spaces left to fill out with notes of the passing of ‘the 
scholar into other grades, the date of his uniting with 
the church when that hoped-for time comes, and of his 
leaving the school, if such a final separation, from any 
cause, occurs. The autographs of pastor,. officers, 
teachers, and scholars, except the little ones unable to 
write, whose names must be recorded for them, together 
with important incidents and great occasions in the his- 


A Permanent 
School Register 


Peoria, Illinois. 


tory of the school, make such a book valuable {o, ref 
erence at any time. When it becomes ancient history jt 


becomes invaluable. 
= 


A roll-call of every officer and 
teacher is responded to by all pres. 
ent in the Morris Brown Methodig 
Sunday-school, Ridge Avenue and Twenty-fifth Street, 
Philadelphia. The secretary has her desk on the pig, 
form of the church, in which the sessions are helg 
Such a method as this is feasible in a small school, 
where the roll-call occupies but a very few minutes, 


Roll-Call in 
a Sunday-scheol 
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For the Teacher 


Making Clear the Meaning of Hymns 
By H. A. T. 


FTEN too little attention is paid to the explanation 

of the Sunday-school hymns, especially with the 

youngest children. Many a teacher seems to take it for 

granted that children who can read or memorize must 

know the meaning of the words, and little care is taken to 
discover whether the singing is mechanical or not. 

A child went home from an infant class one Sunday, 
and told her mother that she had learned to sing a song 
about a little girl named ‘‘ Bessie Jewett.’’ <‘«It is so 
pretty, mama,’’ she said. The mother, somewhat sur- 
prised, decided to attend school with her daughter the 
next Sunday, and, when the beautiful old hymn, 
‘«Precious Jewels,’ was given out, the mystery was 
solved. 

It should bea part of every teacher's mission to make 
the scholar understand, not only the meaning of the 
words, but the spirit of the hymn. The seed thus sown 
may bear fruit where least expected. 

A young girl asked many questions about ‘‘the shining 
shore,’’ and when, a few years after, she died, far from 
her home and Sunday-school, she said to her mother, 
‘*When you go home, tell my dear teacher that | have 
always remembered about ‘the shining shore,’ and all 
that she said about it, and now I am going to see it first, 
and I am so happy.’’ 

Explain the hymns, and make them so plain and so 
precious to the Sunday-school children that they will 
sing with the heart and the understanding also. 

Buffalo, N.Y. 
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It is an old, old thought that the 
superintendent is helped by the noti- 
fication of the teacher's intended ab- 
sence from the school. It is not easy to arrange classes 
rightly during the fifteen or twenty minutes of opening 
exercises. The superintendent cannot expect always to 
know when his teachers are to be absent, and yet every 
superintendent steadily hopes that his teachers will le 
him know, whenever they can, of intended absence, 5 
that he may have time to find out what is best to do 
with the class for that day, and to provide a substitute 
if the teacher cannot find one. At least -one superit- 
tendent furnishes his teachers with postal cards addressed 
to himself, for use in notifying him of intended absence. 
That the superintendent does not always provide a sub- 
stitute when he receives notice of absence is true. 
however, ought not to discourage the teacher in notifying 
the superintendent. The teacher has a duty to perform, 
in any event, and so has the superintendent. 
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Providing for 
Intended Absence 


This, 


The superintendent is aided when the 
Importance of 


Class Records 


teacher keeps a class record properly: 
’ 

It is disheartening to the super? 

tendent to look over a record book, or class card 


ind 


These records are 1m 
to find 


When 


which does not bear the’ addresses of the scholars, ‘ 
their names correctly spelled. 
portant. They enable the superintendent 
where the scholar is, should the teacher leave. 
the teacher lets go some one else must take hold 
He cannot take hold in the effort to reclaim and retain 
wandering scholars, unless he knows where to reach 
them. Such records ought to be kept with accuracy: 
Without them no school can check the inevitable was 
of scholars who simply disappear. 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson 1, October 2, 1898 


Reformation under Asa 


GoLDEN TEXT: Help us, O Lord our God; Sor we rest 


on thee. —2 Chron, 14: II. 


(2 Chron. 14: 2-12. 


Memory verses : 2-5) 


Read chaps. 14, 15, and 16 


COMMON VERSION 


2 And Asa did that which 
was good and right in the eyes 
of the LORD his God : 

3 For he took away the altars 
of the strange gods, and the 
high places, and brake down 
the images, and cut down the 

groves 

4 And commanded Judah to 
seek the LORD God of their 
fathers, and to do the law and 
the commandment. 

s Also he took away out of 
all the cities of Judah the high 
places and the images ; and the 
kingdom was quiet before him. 

6 And he built fenced cities’ 
in Judah : for the land had rest, 
and he had no war in those 
years; because the LORD had 
given him rest. 

7 Therefore he said unto 
Judah, Let us build these cities, 
and make about ¢Aem walls and 
towers, gates and bars, while 
the land ¢s yet before us; be- 
cause we have sought the LORD 
our God, we have sought Aim, 
and he hath given us rest on 
every side. So they built and 
prospered. 

8 And Asa had an army of 
men that bare targets and spears, 
out of Judah three hundred 
thousand ; and out of Benja- 
min, that bare shiglds and drew 
bows, two hundred and fourscore 
thousand : all these were mighty 
men of valour. 

9% And there» came out 
against them Zé’rah the E’thi- 
o’pi-an With a host of a thou- 
sand thousand, and three hun- 
dred chariots; and came unto 
Ma-ré’shah. 

1o Then Asa went out against 
Yim, and they set the battle in 
array in the valley of Zéph’a- 
thah at Ma-r®’shah. 

11 And Asa cried unto the 
Loxv his God, and said, LorD, 
it is nothing with thee to help, 
whether with many, or with 
them that have no power : help 
us, O LORD our God; for we 
Test on thee, and in thy name 
we go against this multitude. 
O LoRD, thou arf our God; 
let not man prevail against thee. 

12 So the. LORD smote the 
E'thi-0’pi-ans before Asa, and 
before Judah; and the E’thi- 
O'pi-ans fled, 


1Or, obelisks 





Ww 


4 erim ; 


wn 


a 


7 rest. 


to Mareshah. 


tr reshah. 


2See Ex. xxxiv. 13. 
thee tohelp, whether the mighty or him &c. 


REVISED VERSION 


2 And Asa did that which was 
good and right in. the eyes 
of the LorD his God: for 
he took away. the strange 
altars, and the high places, 
and brake down the ' pillars, 
and hewed down the ? Ash- 
and» commanded 
Judah to seek the LorD, the 
God of their fathers, and to 
do the law and the com- 
mandment. Also he took 
away out of all the cities of 
Judah the high places and 
the sun-images: and the 
kingdom was quiet before 
him. And he built fenced 
cities in Judah : for the land 
was quiet, and he had no 
war in those years ; because 
the LORD had given him 
For he said unto 
Judah, Let us build these 
cities, and make about them 
walls, and towers, gates, and 
bars ; the land is yet before 
us, because we have sought 
the LORD our God ; we have 
sought him, and he hath 
given us rest on every side. 
So they built and prospered. 
And Asa had an army that 
bare bucklers and _ spears, 
out of Judah three hundred 
thousand ; and out of Ben- 
jamin, that bare shields and 
drew bows, two hundred and 
fourscore thousand : all these 
were mighty men of valour. 
And there came out against 
them Zerah* the Ethiopian 
with an army of a thousand 
thousand, and three hundred 
chariots ; and he came unto 
Then Asa went 
out to meet him, and they 
set the battle in array in the 
valley of Zephathah at Ma- 
And Asa cried unto 
the LoRD his God, and said, 
LORD, * there is none * beside 
thee to help, between the 
mighty and him that hath no 
strength : help us, O LORD 
our God; for we rely on 
thee, and in thy name are 
we come against this multi- 


tude. O LORD, thou art our 
God; let not man prevail 
12 against thee. So the LORD 


smote the Ethiopians before 
Asa, and before Judah ; and 
the Ethiopians fled. 


8Or, there is no difference with 
4Or, like 


For “fenced,” in verse 6, the American Revisers would substitute 
“fortified ;"’ and for “ Loxp,” or “ the Loxp,’’ would substitute “ Jeho- 


vah ’ in every case. 
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Lesson Surroundings 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Ae Events.—After the Disruption, Israel 
and Judah continued at war during the reigns in Judah 


of Rehoboam and his son Abijam (1 Kings 15 : 6, 7). 


Among 


the effects of Abijam’s great victory (2 Chron. 13) were the 
weakening of the dynasty of Jeroboam, so that it was soon 


after overthrown by Baasha (1 Kings 15 


: 28, 33), and a vir- 


tual suspension for several years of the hostilities between the 


two kingdoms. 


This last statement is not contradicted by 


I Kings 1§ : 32; for, strictly, it is there only affirmed that the 
wars continued to the death of Baasha, nothing being said as 


to when they began (comp. Judg. 14:17; 1 Sam. 7 


: 855 


Num. 14 : 33, etc.). 
(2 Chron. 14: 1). 


Asa’s first ten years were years of peace 
Further, we are told: -** And there hav- 
ing been po war up to the thirty-fifth year of the kingdom. of 
Asa, Baasha, king of Israel, came up in the thirty-sixth year 
of the kingdom of Asa,’’ etc. (2 Chron. 15 : 19 to 16: 1). 
However one may explain these numerals, the dates they give 
are those commonly counted as the fifteenth and sixteenth 
years of Asa. Asa’s reforms attracted so many people from 
the northern kingdom that Baasha was led to interfere by 
force (1 Kings 15 : 17; 2 Chron. 16: 1), thus beginning hos- 
tilities that lasted as long as he lived. 

The lesson concerns the ten years of peace with which Asa’s 
reign began, and the following four years (2 Chron. 14:1; 
15 : 10). 

Time. —The years 21-34 of the the Disruption, 962-949 
B.C. (biblical), or 955-041 (Ussher), or 911-898 (Assyrian). 
PLAcks.—The countries of Judah, Egypt, and Ethiopia, the 
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latter to the south of Egypt; Mareshah, and the valley of 
Zephathah, southwest of Jerusalem, perhaps twenty-five miles 
distant ina direct line, on the slope between the mountain 
country and the Mediterranean lowland. 

PARALLEL PAssaGEs.—Parallel to 2 Chronicles, chapters 
14 to 16, is 1 Kings, chapters 15 and 16. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson_Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


SA, the grandson of Rehoboam, came to the throne of the 
feeble kingdom of Judah three years after the death of 
his grandfather,—so short had been the intervening reign of 
his father, Abijah. It marks the contrast, however, between 
the conservatism of Judah and the revolutionary unrest of the 
great dominion of Israel, that he lived to see no fewer than 
seven kings of three different dynasties on its throne, 
Solomon had corrupted the national faith by introducing 
gross idol worship, with temples and attendant priests, but 
Rehoboam had gone even farther, building additional heathen 
” or high places, on the hill-tops; some with im- 
ages of the satyr, or he-goat-like demons, believed to lurk in 
the land, and others with calf-symbols of Jehovah, appointing 
staffs of priests to them as well (1 Chron. 12:15). He even 
added chapels to Baal and Ashera, with heathen ‘pillars ’’ 
to the one, and rough tree stems to the other, adopted from 
the Canaanites; and he, still further, introduced the foulest 


‘** chapels, 


sensuality in connection with them (1 Kings 14 : 23). Nor 
did Abijah put away these abominatijgns (15 : 3). 
Asa, his son, was, however, a very different man. Whence 


he drew his zeal for the old faith is not told us, even his mother 
being, in the end, set aside from her special dignity as head 
of the court for making an obscene symbol of Ashera, the 
Canaanite Venus (15 : 13). It needed a stout heart, there- 
fore, for him to change the religion ‘of the nation by his per- 
The 
altars of the heathen gods on the hill-tops, and the chapels for 
their worship, he leveled with the ground. The stone obe- 
lisks of Baal, and also the ‘‘ images of the Sun,’’ or ‘* Baal,’’ 


sonal authority, but he bravely set about doing so. 


were broken to pieces, and the ‘‘ groves,’’ or, rather, tree- 
stem symbols of Ashera, were cut down, and he banished the 
foul ministers of vice connected with her worship (15 : 12). 
His mother’s Asherah he also caused to be felled and burned 
under the walls of Jerusalem, beside the torrent Kedron 
(15 : 13). Still, the high places at which Jehovah was wor- 
shiped were left (15 : 14), and the heathen temples of Solo- 
mon ‘before Jerusalem.’’ ‘These, indeed, were still in 
existence under Josiah, who contented himself with ‘ defiling 
them ’’ (2 Kings 23 : 13), so that they survived to the fall of 
the city. All the other abominations, now destroyed, were, 
however, restored after Asa died, needing Hezekiah to over- 
throw them once more (2 Kings 18 : 4). 

Wise and valiant, as well as godly, Asa fortified his little 
kingdom, and organized a large force to defend it. Nor was 
this unnecessary, for, apparently in the “twenty-fifth year of 
But 
strong in his army and in his faith, Asa defeated the enemy, 
and was left to close his long reign in peace. 


his reign, he had to oppose a fierce invasion from Egypt. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Righteousness Exalteth a Nation 


AVING traced in our last quarter’s lessons the history 
of Israel to its unreturnable captivity in 722 B.C., we 
go back in this quarter and take up the history of Judah for 
three and a half centuries, from 955 B.C. to the beginning of 
its seventy years of captivity and purification in 606 B.C. 
Teach five points: 1. An 
(v.9). Walled cities before them were like huts of straw be- 
fore a fire. Plenty smiled before them. Deserts and death 
were behind. The wars of that time were inexpressibly 
Even their tender mercies were cruel. 
saw two soldiers fighting for possession of a woman. 


irresistible host of enemies 


An officer 
With- 
out a moment’s hesitation he settled that quarrel by plunging 
his sword into her breast. 

2. No help im the army of flesh alone. It was a case of 
that extreme improbability supposed by the Lord, a king with 
ten thousand meeting him who cometh against him with 
twenty thousand. 

3. Sublime faith that there is plentiful help in God. It is 
nothing to him to help whether with many, or with them that 
have no power (v. 11). 
at Dothan, etc. 

4. Principal point. Why had Asa such confidence? Why 
was the faith honored? Because Asa, and therefore his peo- 
ple, had been true to God. Hence God would be helpful to 
them. See ‘‘because’’ and ‘‘so”’ in verse 7. Asa had 
brought about a great and true revival of religion in Judah. 


savage. 


Ask for other examples, as Elisha 


(7) 607 


He was good himself (v. 2). Tis goodness was not merely 
passive, but tremendously aggressive against popular sins 
(vs. 3-5). He prepared his defences as if there were no God, 
and trusted God as if there were no defences (vs. 6-8), He 
had courage, as if no prayer were needed, and prayer as if 
courage were of no avail. 

5. Each pupil is a king, has a realm of influence. Be an 
Asa. Accept the conditions. Receive the reward. By con- 
trast the teacher might show why Israel did not help his’ 


brother Judah. It had seven contemptible kings during Asa’s¢ 


reign, mostly usurpers, one reigning only seven days ; a slump 
in decency, ending in Jezebel and her tool Ahab, 
University Park, Colo. 
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Added Points 


Though reared amid inducements to the wrong, Asa de- 
cided for the right, and did it thoroughly. 

To do what is good and right in God's eyes is an ambition 
worthy of a king. 

To put off the evil and to put on the good is a well-rounded 
sphere of human activity. 

Prosperity such as Asa enjoyed can be secured at the price 
Asa paid. 

In every favoring present prepare for every possibly un- 
avorable future. 

Effective prayer need not be long, but must be to the point 
and filled with faith. 

The army moved, Asa prayed. Jebovat: smote, Zerah fled. 

Asa worked as if all depended on himself, but trusted as if 


all depended on Jehovah. 
esc ni 

















Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND Asa did that which was good and right in the eyes of 
the Lord his God (v¥. 2). 
not favorable to Asa. 


Yet home circumstances were 
Abijah, his father, was irreligious, and 
Maachah, his grandmother, the woman of chief influence at 
court (1 Kings 15 : 13), was a pronounced idolater, Yet 
Asa would do the good and the straight. We are not to let 
unfavorable circumstances, even though they be so forceful 
as our home surroundings, deflect us from righteousness. 
And the power enabling us must be the power Asa found and 
drew on,—the eyes of the Lord Ais God. Though circum- 
stances be hostile, we are to endure as seeing him who is in- 
visible. 
** God shall be my hope, 
My stay, my guide, and lantern to my feet."’ 


For he took away the strange altars,...and commanded 
Judah... 


are two sides to all real reform. 


to do the law and the commandment (vs. 3, 4). There 
Destructively, strange altars’ 
must be shattered ; constructively, the law and commandment 
must be practiced. 
lowed by seizing the right. 


Quitting the wrong must be instantly fol- 
There must be repentance,— 
sorrow for sin and forsaking it; also, there must be faith,— 
assent gf intellect and consent of heart to Jesus Christ. 

And he built 
fenced cities in Judah. ... « And Asa had an army that bare 
bucklers and spears, out of Judah,... 
(vs. 5-8). Milton tells us : 


And the kingdom was quiet before him. 


and out of Benjamin 


** Zeal and duty are not slow ; 
But on occasion's forelock watchful wait."’ 


Egypt was near, powerful, threatening neighbor to Asa. 
now Asa’s realm was tranquil, 


Just 
It was good chance to pre- 
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pare, by fortified frontier cities, and by gathered and disci- 
plined armies, for emergencies the future surely held. Behold 
the important principle and act upon it,—preparation for the 
future in the favorable present. You are a young man, and 
unmarried. You hope some day to be married, and to build 
ahome, You ought to despise yourself if you are not cher- 
ishing such hope. Well, seize the present for preparation for 
the actualization of that hope. 
























































Do not spend all your in- 
.come, though it be just now small. 
tion as a fenced city of pecuniary reserve against the increased 
Se “expenditures of marriage and home. 
Do not waste the precious chance 


Rigorously lay by a por- 


You are a student in the 
quiet of school or college. 
L3 | and years. 
: \ dnd mental discipline that you may be ready for the burdens, 

duties, responsibilities, of the practical life ahead. 


Build fenced cities of accumulated knowledge 


You are 
“a Sunday-school teacher. You can manage to get a little 
quiet and seclusion amid even your busy life. Seize even 
such fragments of opportunity for preparation for the intelli- 
gent teaching of the class you must meet next Sunday. You 
are an immortal soul. This present life is the time of prepara- 
tion for that other and greater. Do not fritter this present 
he life away. Build in it the fenced city of a good hope in Jesus 
Christ, and so be ready for the vast eternity toward which you 
must helplessly hasten. 

Then Asa went out to meet him, and they set the battle in 
array in the valley of Zephathah at Mareshah, etc. (vs. 
10-12). Asa’s preparations during the quiet time stand him 

in good stead. Asa goes out to meet the Ethiopians ; he will 
not flinch from duty. Asa sets the battle in array ; he sum- 
mons his strength; he does what he can. Asa chooses for 
the battle the best place,—the valley of Zephathah ; he seizes 
the hills commanding the broad plain at their foot, he 
uses all his skill and generalship. 
unto the Lord.’’ Asa claims God as his own,—‘‘ the Lord 
his God.’’ Asa recognizes his dependence, —‘ there is none 
beside thee to help.’ 


Asa prays; he cried 


Asa focuses his prayer, upon the 
specific emergency, —‘‘ help us, O Lord our God.’’ Asa sum- 
mons his faith,—‘‘ for we rely on thee.’’ Asa makes difficult 
duty the occasion of religious recognition, —‘*‘ and in thy name 
are we come against this multitude.’’ What wonder that thus 
victory perched on Asa’s banners! The old story is quite per- 
fect picture of the method of a genuinely successful life. Prepa- 
ration beforehand, readiness for even difficult service, the use 
of our best and wisest skill, prayer,—prayer which personally 
appropriates God, prayer which lifts itself out of the special 
occasion, prayer winged by faith,—and all we do done in the 
name of God, duty always a re/igious service,—a life thus 
managed cannot fail. With William of Orange, battling 
against the cruel Spaniards, it ‘*‘ makes alliance with the King 
of kings.’’ God must be false before defeat can ever perma- 
rie nently cast it down. 


Philadelphia, 
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Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 




















ERSES 2-5.—These describe Asa’s religious policy, the 
second verse stating it in general, and the following 
verses giving details.— 7hat which was good and right: 
That the terms are 
here used concerning the national worship, rather than con- 




















Literally, ‘* The good and the right.’’ 

















cerning conduct of every sort, appears from the statements 













that follow.— 7he strange altars; Al\tars for foreign worship. 
—And the high places: The places of worship where these 
altars were, on elevated sites. Solomon had buiit such places 
Under Rehoboam 
and Abijam the practice had been continued (14:23; 15 : 3). 
—/illars ; In margin of Revised Version, ‘‘ obelisks ; ’’ stone 
columns, the use of which as accessory to altar worship was 
forbidden (Lev. 26 : 1; Exod. 34 : 13).—Asherim: Not 
** groves,’’ as in the Old Version ; wooden pillars beside the 
altars, erected to the goddess of good luck.— Commanded 
Judah to seek the Lord: Besides destroying the sanctuaries 
and the instruments of the false worship, he positively sought 
to draw his subjects to the true worship.— O/ their fathers: 
It was an ancient religion in which he attempted to interest 
them.— 7%e law and the commandment: It had its prescribed 
usages. No one doubts that the writer of Chronicles here 
represents that the ceremonial law of Moses was in vogue in 
. “Asa’s time.— 7he Aigh places and the sun-images: Another 
class of false sanctuaries. Of one class or the other the cities, 
to a great extent, had each a place of sacrifice of its own, in 
conflict with the law requiring a single sanctuary for the 
> mation (Deut. 12).— Was guiet; Free from war (v. 6). This 
was through Jehovah's blessing on his fidelity. But Asa’s at- 
tempts, however perfect in intention, were successful only in 
part (rt Kings 15 : 14; 2 Chron. 15: 17). 

Verses 6-8.—God’s blessing of peace was not given to Asa 
that he might dispense with effort. He understood the truth 
that being prepared for war is the best means of preventing 

3 war. He busied himself with two kinds of preparation, — 
the building of fortresses and the organization of his military 
strength.— or the land was quiet : The conjanction is causal. 







for his foreign wives (1 Kings 11 : 7, 8). 
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Tt was because ‘‘ he had no war’’ that he built the ‘‘ fenced 
cities.”’—Had givch him rest: Yet another way of saying that 
he was free from war.— For he said: This conjunction is not 
causal ; it is simply ‘‘ And he said.’’ A certain fact has been 
stated in verse 6, and now it is stated again, with differences, 
in verse 7.—LePus build, etc. : He wisely identifies his people 
with himself in the work. The remainder of the verse em- 
phasizes by reiteration this thought of a time of peace, given 
by God as a reward for their having sought him, and which 
ought to be employed in making preparation for future strug- 
gles.—Asa had an army : Presumably it included all the men 
of the kiggdom who weré capable of bearing arms.— Bucklers 
and spears: Heavy-armed soldiery.— Out of Judah: All the 
heavy-armed militia were reckoned as Judaite, irrespective of 
race.— Out of Benjamin, that bare shields and drew bows: 
Light-armed soldiery, all reckoned on the militia rolls as Ben- 
jamite. If the Simeonites{15 : 9) had by this time become 
mostly absorbed into the kingdom of Judah, while the Philis- 
tines and Edomites still recognized their allegiance, and if 
most of these five hundred and eighty military ‘‘ thousands ”’ 
were, as usual in such cases, not full, and some of them very 
far from full, these numbers are not so extravagant as to be 
incredible. 

Verses 9-12.—Events vindicated the wisdom of Asa in thus 
using the time of peace for preparing for war. The war came, 
and on a large scale. As the time of peace is specified as ten 
years (v. 1), and in the third month of the fifteenth year they 
sacrificed from the spoil they took (1§ : 10, 11), it seems to 
follow that the four intervening years were occupied with the 
events connected with Zerah’s invasion.—Zerah the Ethi- 
opian : His army included Ethiopians and Lybians (16 : 8), 
the latter presumably from the coasts of Africa west of Egypt. 
The attempt has been made to identify Zerah with one of the 
Osarkons of the twenty-second Egyptian dynasty. Whether 
the attempt is or is not successful, the invader certainly 
represented the empire of Egypt, for otherwise an army of 
Ethiopians and Lybians could never have passed through 
Egypt to invade Judah.—A ¢housand thousand: Perhaps the 
numeral is used indefinitely, to signify an immensely large 
number. If, however, the invader had at command the com- 
bined forces of Egypt and of the Ethiopian and Lybian re- 
gions, and if the thousand thousand stands for the total 
enrolment of his forces, and not merely for those.that he led 
against Judah, the number is not incredibly large. In any 
case, the important thing is that the invaders were ‘‘a huge 
host ’’ (16 : 8), much more powerful than any that Asa could 
array against them.— Chariots: There were horsemen also 
(16 : 8).—Came unto Mareshah: **Came in as far as to 
Mareshah,’’ That is, they occupied the country up to that 
point. If the occupation lasted three or four years, the re- 
gions to the rear of the line of occupation might become 
repopulated with inhabitants unfriendly to Judah. Perhaps 
the cities (v. 14) and the shepherd peoples (v. 15) that were 
despoiled after the victory are to be thus accounted for.— 
And Asa cried: Here is an instance of pleading in prayer 
which is a particularly good one for study. The prayer is the 
two words ‘‘ help us,”’ all the rest being a series of pleas. —/¢ 
is nothing with thee to give help, as between a mighty one and 
one without strength: Compare the two Versions and the 
margin of the New Version. This is the first plea; it is 
within God’s prerogative to give victory to the weaker party 
in an unequal contest.— We rely om thee: The best” English 
of this would be, ‘‘ We stay ourselves on thee.’? The meta- 
phor is that of a prop or brace, on which an object is firmly 
supported.—And in thy name, etc. : This and the two follow- 
ing clauses are three successive pleas. In the twelfth verse 
we are told that the prayer was answered and the victory 
granted, 
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Asa’s Reformation, and Consequent 
Peace and Victory 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


CCORDING to the most recent chronological authorities, 

the fall of the northern kingdom took place in 722 B.C., 

while Asa’s reign extended from 918 to 877 B.C. ; so that this 
lesson goes back nearly two hundred years earlier than the last. 
Asa was Rehoboam’s grandson, and came to the throne when a 
young man. The two preceding reigns had favored idolatry, but 
the yottng king had a will of his own, and inaugurated a religious 
revolution, with which and its happy results this lesson deals. 
1. It first recounts the thorough clearance of idolatrous 
emblems and images which he made. ‘ Strange altars,’’— 
that is, those dedicated to other gods ; ‘‘ high places,’’—that 
is, where illegal sacrifice to Jehovah was offered ; ** pillars, ’’ 
—that is, stone columns; and “‘ Asherim,’’—that is, trees or 
wooden poles, survivals of ancient stone- or tree- worship ; 
** sun-images,’’—that is, probably, pillars consecrated to Baal 
as sun-god, were all swept away. The enumeration vividly 
suggests the incongruous rabble of gods which had taken the 
place of the one Lord. How vainly we try to make up for his 


absence from our hearts by a multitude-of finite delights and 
helpers |! Their muliplicity proves the insufficiency of ¢4.1 
and of all. 

1 Kings 15 : 13 adds a detail which brings out still moz, 
clearly Asa’s reforming zeal ; for it tells us that he had to fight 
against the influence of his mother, who had been prominen 
in supporting disgusting and immoral forms of worship, ang 
who retained some authority, of which her son was strong 
enough to take the extreme step of depriving her, k,. 
membering the Eastern reverence for a mother, we cay 
estimate the effort which that required, and the. resolution 
which it implied. But 1 Kings differs from our narrative jp 
stating that the ‘‘ high places ’’ were not taken away,—th, 
explanation of the variation probably being that the one «, 
count tells what Asa attempted and commanded, and th. 
other records the imperfect way in which his orders were car. 
ried out. They would be obeyed in Jerusalem and its neigh. 
borhood, but in many a secluded corner the old rites would 
be observed. 

It is vain to force religious revolutiofis. Laws which are 
not supported by the national conscience will only be obeyed 
where disobedience will involve penalties. If men’s hearts 
cleave to Baal, they will not be turned into Jehovah-worshipers 
bya king’s commands. Asa could command Judah to “ seek 
the Lord God of their fathers, and to do the law,’’ but he could 
not make them do it. 

2. The chronicler brings out strongly the truth which runs 
through his whole book,—namely, the connection between 
honoring Jehovah and national prosperity. He did not im. 
port that thought into his narrative, but he insisted on it as 
molding the history of Judah, Modern critics charge him 
with writing with:a bias, but he learned the ‘‘ bias’’ from 
God’s own declarations, and had it confirmed by observation, 
reflection, and experience. The whole history of Israel and 
Judah was one long illustration of the truth which he is con- 
stantly repeating. No doubt, the divine dealings with Israel 
brought obedience and well-being into closer connection than 
exists now; but in deepest truth the sure defense of our 
national prosperity is the same as theirs, and it is still the case 
that ‘‘ righteousness exalteth a nation.”’ ‘‘ The kingdom was 
quiet,’’ says the chronicler, ‘‘and he had no war in those 
years ; because the Lord had given him rest.’’ 1 Kings 
makes more of the standing enmity with the northern king- 
dom, and records scarcely anything of Asa’s reign except the 
war which, as he says, was between him and Baasha of Israel 
**all their days.’’ But, according to 2 Chronicles 16 : 1, 
Baasha did not proceed to war till Asa’s thirty-sixth year, and 
the halcyon time of peace evidently followed immediately on 
the religious reformation at its very beginning. 

Asa’s experience embodies a truth which is substantially ful- 
filled in nations and in individuals ; for obedience brings rest, 
often outward tranquility, always inward calm. Note the 
heightened earnestness expressed in the repetition of the ex- 
pression ‘‘ We have sought the Lord”? in verse 7, and the 
grand assurance of his favor as the source of well-being in the 
clause which follows, ‘‘and he hath given us rest on every 
side.”’ That is always so, and will be so with us. If we seek 
him with our whole hearts, keeping him ever before us amid 
the distractions of life, taking him as our aim and desire, and 
ever stretching out the tendrils of our hearts to feel after him 
and clasp him, all around and within will be tranquil, and 
even in warfare we shall preserve unbroken peace. 


Asa teaches us, too, the right use of tranquility. He 
clearly and gratefully recognized God’s hand in it, and traced 
it not to his own warlike skill or his people’s prowess, but to 


him. And he used the ime of repose to strengthen his de- 
fenses, and exercise his soldiers against possible assaults. We 
do not yet dwell in the land of peace, where it is safe to be 
without bolts and bars, but have ever to be on the watch for 
sudden attacks. Rest from war should give leisure for build- 
ing not only fortresses, but temples, as was the case with 
Solomon. The time conres when, as in many an ancient for- 
tified city of Europe, the ramparts may be leveled, and flowers 
bloom where sentries walked ; but to-day we have to be on 
perpetual guard, and look to our fortifications, if, we would 
not be overcome. 

3- The enemy that Asa had been preparing for did come, 
and from an unexpected quarter. ‘‘ Zerah the Ethiopian,” 


whose identity with an Egyptian Pharaoh other contributors 
will discuss, came up with his huge army numbering nearly 
double Asa’s force, large as that is said to have been. Dut 
these enormous numbers are probably corrupt. We ay, 
however, conclude from Asa’s prayer that his army was out 
numbered ; for it speaks of his forces as ‘‘ weak,’’ and of the 


enemy’s as ‘‘ this multitude.’’ The prayer throbs with the 
most ardent and assured confidence, and breathes the pures! 
spirit of courage based on faith. It begins, as all faithful 
prayer does ever begin, with the recognition of weakness, 2! i 
a wholesome estimate of the enemy’s strength. ‘* None 5 
with thee to help between a mighty one and a weak,” '5 
equivalent to saying that God only is able to redress the bal- 
ance in so unequal a contest, and to aid the feeble in a co" 
flict with far stronger foes. ‘* When I am weak, then 2™ I 
”’ if I know that I am weak, and turn to God for bs 
God’s sword flung into the scale outweighs Ze'2)'s 


strong, 
strength. 
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million. God and I are more than hosts of assailants. Both 
in regard to outward conflicts and the inner life, self-distrust 
is the preliminary of faith and of victory. As Madame Guyon 
cays, ‘* When I believed myself lost without resource, it was 
then I found myself saved,’”’ 

Out of that consciousness of weakness Asa sprang upwards 
to lay hold ‘‘on God’s skirts, and prayed :” ‘Help us, O 
Lord our God, for we rely on thee.’’ Happy are they who 
‘‘ confident in self-despair,’’ and who light the torch 


” 
are thus 


of faith because all is dark. 

Such felt weakness and such trust naturally inspire with 
urage, which does not hesitate to fling itself against any 
odds. So Asa was_ready to **come against this multitude.’ 
The ventures of faith look like foolhardimess to the man who 
does not take God into the reckoning ; but the most daring 
of them are more ** prudent ’’ than the timidity which shrinks 
from great enterprises because difficulties are great and 
strength small, If we are sure that we are fighting ‘‘ in thy 
name,’”’ we have the right to reckon on God’s help, and that 
None should be so brave as God’s 


c 


will ensure success, 
soldiers. 

Asa further urged his prayer by presenting a great plea: 
«“Q Lord, thou art our God.’’ That points to a two-sided 
relationship. God had deigned to enter ito special relations 
with the nation, and Asa,as representing the nation, appro- 
priates the relationship. God says, ‘* I am thine,’’ and Faith 
answers, ‘* Thou art mine.’’ Anything is possible rather than 
that a soul, which has thus clasped the outstretched hand of 
God, and, leaning on it, has dared to engage in some great 
task, shall be left In the pinch of the struggle, unaided by 
God. The plea appeals to God’s own past, and to the obliga- 
tions under which he comes thereby. He will not lead us to 
trust in his name, and then let us sink in the sea, on which 
we have ventured at his call, and relying on his upholding 
hand, 

Asa went still further in his prayer, for he identified his 
cause with God’s, and told God that, if Zerah prevailed against 
him, man would be prevailing against God. It isnot lightly 
to be taken for granted that our cause is God’s ; but it is safe 
to do so if we are sure that we have made God’s cause ours, 
and ‘* in thy name are come against this multitude.’’ 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will be 
useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. ny 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


2 Chronicles 14-16. 


I, Tie GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The studies of this last quarter are devoted to the history of 
Judah during its career of three and a half centuries (937-586) 
as an independent kingdom. We return from the end 
of the eighth century B.C. to the latter half of the tenth. The 
lesson scheme passes the first twenty years,—the reigns of 
Rehoboam (937-920) and Abijam (920-917), which were sig- 
nalized chiefly by continuous civil warfare, a tendency toward 
idolatry, and a desolating invasion of both kingdoms by 
Shishak, king of Egypt. 

Our studies are taken from the books of Chronicles, which 
are quite different from the books of Kings in many ways. 
These differences are suggested to one who closely examines 
these three chapters and then reads 1 Kings 15 : 9-24. The 
writer of Kings emphasized the religious reform which Asa 
carried through, and his relations with Baasha of Israel. The 
chronicler copies these facts almost verbatim, and adds many 
others, partly favorable and partly unfavorable. Yet both 
Sources give the impression that he was a good and wise 
sovereign on the whole. 

Che invasion by Zerah is not directly supported by Egyptian 
records, and Egyptologists are inclined to doubt that it oc- 
curred. McCurdy (I, 259) credits it; also Sayce, ‘* Higher 
sm and Monuments’ (362-364), who, however, dis- 
Credits the estimates of 2 Chronicles 14:8, 9. Maspero, 
Struggle of the Nations ’’ (774, note), says, ‘‘ It is clear that 
Vsorkon I never crossed the isthmus.’’ It may be that a 
‘oosely organized raid of Egyptian troops was over-estimated 
by 4 


the tradition on which the chronicler’s source of authority 
reste d. 


Critic 


Read over chapters 14-16, noting (1) the energetic measures 
re — and defense (14: 1-7); (2) the utter defeat of 
Zerah, the king of Egypt (14 : 9-15); (3) the solemn renewal 
~ Ge national covenant with Jehovah in the fifteenth year of 
Asa Steign (15 : 1-19); (4) Baasha’s capture and fortification 
of Ramah, just north of Jerusalem (16 : 1); (5) Asa forms a 
icague with Benhadad of Damascus, who invades north Is- 
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rael and forces Baasha to withdraw (16 : 2-6); (6) The 
prophet Hanani rebukes Asa for this sort of strategy (16 : 7-9) ; 
(7) Asa’s despotic tendencies (16 : 10) , his death and burial 
(16 : 11-14). 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and nse one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever ; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 

Discussions of the reign of Asa will be found in Farrar, 
‘First Kings ’’ (321-326), Stanley (II, 327-332, 336, 337), 
Rawlinson (31-41), Geikie (IV, 36-45), and Kittel (II, 248- 
250). Scribners’ Dictionary of the Bible, article ‘* Asa,’’ makes 
a brief comparison of the two accounts of Asa’s reign. _ For 
information regarding Judah, read G. A. Smith, ‘‘ Historical 
Geography ”’ (chaps. 13-15), Kent (26-30), Henderson (130- 
132), Geikie (IV, 6-9). ; 

III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion, 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Kingdom of Judah, (1.) Measuring the length of 
Judah by the estimate of 2 Kings 23 : 8, and making the 
maritime plain its western boundary, about how many square 
miles did it cover? What proportion of this territory was 
wholly barren? (2.) What were the sources -from which the 
kings of Judah drew their wealth? Were they comparable to 
those open to the kings of Israel? Is it right to say that the 
history of Judah was “ the history of a citw r--~+ «wan Of a 
country ’’ ? 

a. zne Need of Religious Reform by Asa, (3.) From 
1 Kings 14 : 23, 24; 15: 12-14; 2 Chronicles 14 : 3-5; 
ts : 8, 16/17, what do we learn concerniflg the prevalence 


’ of foreign religious usages ? [Geikie : J 2.] 


3. The Reformation. (4.) Putting together the references 
of Kings and Chronicles, what definite measures of religious 
reform did Asa carry through ? [Geikie: § 3. Critical Notes : 
vs. 2-5. McLaren: 1, J 1.] (5.) Was the repair of the 
great altar (15 : 8) a natural consequence of the lapse of time, 
or an indication of neglect? Comparing 2 Chronicles 14: 5, 7, 
with 15 : 17 and with 17 : 6 and 20 : 33, what is the probable 
limit of his action with reference to the ‘* high places ’’ in the 
villages ? 

4. His Military Policy. (6.) What was the effect upon 
his Own people of the heroic repulse of the great horde of 
Egyptian invaders described in 14 : 9-15? (7.) Does this 
comport with the policy adopted by Asa in order to stay the 
invasion by Baasha ? 

5. The Prophetic View of It. (8.) How did Hanani 
(16 : 7-9) explain the earlier victory, and why did he regard 
Asa’s subsequent bit of diplomacy as foolish ? Was the latter 
act really a brilliant move from a secular point of view 
(Farrar), or a very inglorious or ignominious one (Kittel) ? 

6. The Character of Asa. (9.) Would we pronounce the 
verdict of Farrar, that, ‘‘ whatever Asa’s shortcomings, he 
must be ranked among the more eminent and righteous 
sovereigns of Judah ’’? [Hoyt: vs. 10-12.] (10.) Whatever 
our verdict upon his political policy, what definite steps did he 
take to promote his country’s internal welfare ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.) 

It is instructive to notice that the writer honors Asa the 
king in unreserved terms, because he threw his whole soul 
into the work of reformation, not even sparing the queen- 
mother from well-merited disgrace. 

That trust in Jehovah which the prophets urged was never 
a weak submission to any outrage imposed by others, but 
always a reliance on the nation’s own powers justly exercised 
in the fear of God, and a rejection of mere diplomacy. 
pare with Hangni’s rebuke of Asa the advice of Isaiah to Ahaz 
(Isa. 7 = 3-9). 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 

Casting Out, and Bringing In 
he the work that Asa did, he seems to have felt that every 

good work of reformation is twofold. 

for him to cast out idolatry and to cut down images and 
groves. For while this was necessary, it was only part of the 
work. To fill the place of what had been ejected, he must 
introduce that which was good. And this he did. 
vived pure religion, making it take the place of false religion, 
and tried to replace impurity with purity. In this he set an 
example which we as a people, and as individuals, might 
well copy. Consider this under two heads : 

A National Example.—In our land we have many instances 
of reformation by ‘‘casting out.”’ 
**boss,”? and cast him out by our ballots. 
takenly, think that all is well. 


It was not enough 


He re- 


We weary of some 
Then we, mis- 


But by and by we awake to a 


(9) O6¢9 


realization that things are much as they used to be. And 
why? Simply because we have cast out one ** boss,’’ and 
hgought in another, Then we wonder that we are so badly 
governed. Have we not cast out the ‘boss’ ? Yes, but 
we have really only exchanged one ‘boss’? for another. To 
make reformation complete, it is imperative not only to cast 
out one ** boss,’’ but to introduce in his place those who will 
govern honestly. To throw out scamps, and replace them 
with scamps, is vain. We may call it reform, but it is a de- 
lusion, and serves only to deceive the people. Not till we 
learn that ‘‘ bringing in’’ is as important as “ casting out,’’ 
will we ever make any real advance in national or state 
government, 

An Individual Example.—This same principle holds true in 
individual . affairs, Many a man who is conscious that his 
life has been far from what it should be, comes to the point 
of reformation. He wrongly thinks that reformation ‘on- 
sists in merely stopping that which was wrong. So he stops 
swearing, or drinking, or dishonesty, and then thinks that he 
has done all that is requisite. He is content to “ put off the 
old man,’’ but fails to ‘* put on the new man.’’ This is why 
so many ‘‘feformations’’ faif¥ Paul knew better than this, for 
he tells men to ‘ put off’ anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy, 
filthy communication, etc., and then to ‘‘ put on”? mercies, 
kindness, huntbleness, meekness, longsuffering, forgiveness, 
charity, etc. (Col. 3 : 8-17). Character-building involves not 
only the tearing down of the bad, but the building up of the 

ae 8 <u 


good. The fact is that no man can live a »o*—* 
Bible nowhere maba-—-*— —-r="74 OF men threefold ; namely, 


=~; evil, and neutral. It notes only two divisions, good and 
evil. There are the sheep and the goats, the children of God 
and the children of the evil one, the wise and the foolish, the 
wheat and the tares, the saved and the lost. This should 
make all who wish for an individual reformation careful to see 
that it is complete, or it will be of no avail whatever. Cast 
out the evil (by God’s grace), and bring in the good, or there 
is no permanent work accomplished. 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


Y questioning and recalling the division of the kingdom, 
make it clear to the scholars that, while last quarter’s 
studies were of the kingdom of Israel, we now return to trace 
the history of the kingdom of Judah, Outline upon the board 
the territory of each kingdom, that their relative positions may 
be distinct,—Israel, with Samaria the capital, the northern 
kingdom ; and Judah, with Jerusalem the capital, the southern, 
A Good King.—After so many who followed the example 
of ‘* Jeroboam, who made Israel to sin,’’ it is refreshing to 
read of a good king. The pleasing record is that *‘ Asa did 
that which was good and right.’’ His work was not only 
right in the judgment of his people, but ‘‘in the eyes of the 
Lord his God.’’ Asa was the grandson of Rehoboam, and 
his grandmother worshiped idols. » His own father ** walked 
in all the sins of his father,’’ Rehoboam, 

Reformation.—What is a re-formation ? Webster defines it 
as the act of re-form, or state of being reformed, a change 
from worse to better, correction or amendment of life. Asa’s 
reign over the kingdom of Judah was-a change from worse to 
better, a putting away of national sin, re-forming the customs 
of the people. This process of good work was one of time, 
for Asa reigned longer than any king before him. The three 
first kings over undivided Israel—Saul, David, Solomon— 
each reigned forty years, but we read, ‘‘ Asa slept with his 
fathers, and died in the one and fortieth year of his reign.’’ 
Though he had evil examples, he had the advice of wise 
prophets, who encouraged him with the counsels and prom- 
ises of God. If time permits, more could be told of the 
prophets then, or scholars requested to bring next week a re- 
port of how they shared in the reformation. 

What Asa Commanded.—Asa not only did that which was 
good and right, but he commanded the people to ‘‘ seek the 
God of their fathers, and to do the law and the command- 
ment.”’ 
drance to true and right worship. 
over to idol service,—altars and images to strange gods, sur- 


He used his power as king to remove every hin- 
The land had been given 


images and pillars, had been set up everywhere on hill-tops 
and in groves. The images Asa destroyed; the groves of 
trees he cut down, for their shade had been made hiding- 
places for wickedness under pretense of worship. This Asa 
did in all the cities of Judah. The queen-mother he removed 
from being queen, for she had made ‘‘ an abominable image,’’ 
which Asa cut down and burned. There was no complaint 
from the people over Asa’s wholesale destruction of idols, for 
‘*the kingdom was quiet before him.’’ 

He Built Cities. —Asa was glad to build up his kingdom in 
He urged the people to build cities, 


and walls about them, with towers, gates, and bars, for he said, 


strength and beauty. 


‘* The land is yet before us, because we have sought the Lord 
our God.’’ There is the secret of blessing for any nation or 
people. ‘‘So they built and prospered.’”” Asa had a great 
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army, trained and ready for war if need be, for while the time 
was peaceful and prosperous, Asa was wise to provide means 
He had hundreds of armed men, mighty 
Asa had a greater 


for future defense. 
men of valor, as David had in his time. 
number, so many that, if we were sure of the exact count, we | 
could hardly realize how many from different cities could be 
mustered upon call to serve,—all skilled in the use of spear 
and bow, and ready with target and shield to meet the attack 
of any enemy. 

Zerah the Ethiopian.—With an army of thousands upon 
thousands, Zerah, a warrior from Ethiopia, came sweeping 
over the land from afar. South of Egypt, across mountain 
and desert, came this ‘‘ huge host, with chariots and horse- 
men, exceeding many,’’ until they reached Mareshah, a city 
in the low country of Judah (use map). There Asa, with his 
army, was ready to face and fight the enemy, for in tne valley 
of @phathah ‘‘ they»set the battle in array.’’ In strength 
nd numbers all seemed against Asa. Though we have so 
recently read in daily papers of the moverients and transport- 
ing of many thousands of soldiers, with all the stores of war, 
we can hardly make an estimate of the reported million of 
Zerah’s host, the largest army of which we have scriptural 
record, ‘ 

Asa’'s Strength.—Like a wise general, Asa planned care- 
fully, provided so far as he could against any emergency, and 
tried to leave nothing undone to insure success. But not 
honared yh skill or his brave men did he put his trust ; he 


Wou-e. s 


en , ~—In these days many a gallant sol- 
dier in rank and file has sent prayer (O~freer~e—_, ; 

. : sere! —bieh nerved 
his arm in the storm of flying shot, and the unspoken word 
from thousands might have been a mighty shout, ‘*In God 
we trust.’’ Asa praised the Lord for his power to help the few 
as well as many, and he said, ‘* We rely on thee, and in thy 
name are we come,.’’ We have no report of the battle, no 
details of attack or movement. It was not Asa who won the 
victory, for it was ‘‘ the Lord smote the Ethiopians, and they 


fled.’’ 


Christ’s lesson of the lilies and the fowls of the air. 


For us the lesson of trust is as truly given here as in 
So the 
wise king from whom Asa descended said, ‘‘ The race is not 
So Paul said he 
would ‘* take pleasure in weaknesses,’’ that the ‘‘ strength of 


to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.’’ 


Christ might rest upon him,’’ be spread over and about him 
like a tabernacle of rest. Thus the ancient stories of war and 
victory may echo in the heart of the individual, the commu- 
nity, the nation, the same well-tried” cry, never in vain, ‘‘In 
thee, O Lord, do I put my trust.’’ 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


PRIMARY teacher used as an introduction to one of 

our recent lessons an exercise which may help us to- 
day. The children, with suggestion, could recall many of 
their lessons learned last winter and spring. They were sure 
that all their lessons about the life of Jesus were to be found 
in the New Testament. With a good deal of insistence, how- 
ever, they declared that their lessons about Elijah and Elisha 
could also be found in the New Testament, dating the time 
of these prophets ‘‘ after Jesus came.’’ 

The teacher, purposing to have in sight of the class distinct 
groups of Old and New Testament lessons for the year, and 
to make the children do their own grouping, examined the 
class, and found that in handling the Bible even the younger 
children could, though scarcely able to read, find the Old or 
New Testament. 

Next, teaching that our New Testament lessons were about 
** God the Son,’’ and were of a time ‘* long ago,’’ the black- 
board space devoted to this group was cleared, ready to be 
filled at the children’s suggestion. The children then readily 
named several of the disciples and a number of striking events 
in the life of Christ. 
but used pictures and blackboard drawings to ‘‘ stand for hard 


” 


** Teacher ’’ wrote the ‘ easy words,’’ 
words ;’’ for instance, an Easter lily for our Easter lesson, 
and a cross for the crucifixion lesson. 

The charm of this plan is that, in sight of the class and with 
the aid of the class, it gives familiar lessons time and place 
relations. 

Our Old Testament group was easier to make, because of 
our limited study. [he children were able toname ‘ Elijah,”’ 
** Elisha,’’ ** Ahab,’’ and ‘* idols,’’ as belonging to this group. 
The teacher did not urge them for more, as we had enough 
This group came under the heading of 
lessons about ‘* God the Father,’’ and were listed as belong- 
ing to a time ‘‘ long, long ago.’ 


for a starting-point. 


Conspicuous in our Old Testament group is the name 
**Ahab.’’ At the end of the list are pictures of Baal. Our 
new lesson proceeds in the present tense, grows out of fa- 
miliar lessons, and, as we are trying to make it concrete, 
thoughts are taught by means of things handled by the class. 

Ahab, who did that which was evil‘in the sight of the Lord, 
has passed away long ago. Asa, who does that which is right 


im the eyes of the Lord, now rules in Ahab’s place. A child 
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is called upon to wipe out Ahab’s name, and an older child 
replaces it by writing ‘‘ Asa.” Now we have learned that 
Asa does right in the eyes of the Lord. What are we to do 
with all these pictures-of idols which fill up space in our Old 
Why, of course, take them all away, at 
once. ai 

While the children take down and put out of sight our idol 
pictures, we describe Asa’s vigorous reform movements in the 
matter of destroying idols, altars, groves, and his stern com- 
mand to ‘‘ seek the Lord God.’’ The word ‘ reformation ”’ 
is rather more than the primary elass can manage, so we teach 
that Asa was determined to ‘‘ make better ’’ his country and 
his subjects. 

Our blackboard space looks bare. We ask the children to 
fill the bare spaces with pictures of ‘* fenced cities,’? and— 
what to them is exceedingly interesting—they are urged to fill 


Testament group ? 


spaces with pictures of soldiers, while we explain that Asa had 
‘*breat armies of men,’’ 

After we have added ‘‘ great armies of men ’’ (pictures of 
soldiers) to our group, we explain ‘that Asa’s country was 
How well our children understand the 
meaning of the word ‘‘war’’! It has seemed almost wicked, 
and, indeed, it was quite in vain that we attempted to teach 
its meaning to babies of former classes. 

‘* We have sought the Lord,’’ says Asa, ‘‘and lie has given 
us peace ’’ (rest), All this historical matter is incidental, and 
now we come to the heart of our lesson, for which this his- 


threatened with war. 


torical matter is merely a brief setting. 

We find our application in the prayer made by Asa when 
Tity-e~—ntes was threatened with war: ‘* There is none beside 
thee, O Lord, to help veeweem the mighty and him that hath 
no strength, In thy name we come.’’ ‘Téacis+ Fyven with 
‘*great armies of men,’’ Asa depended wholly upon God. 
For a few momegts we put out of sight our pictures of sol- 
diers, to make this thought more effective. Then, turning to 
the name ‘‘ Elisha ’’ in our group, we remind the children of 
the unseen power that ‘‘ compassed the city both with horses 
and chariots ’’ when the Syrian hosts surrounded it. 

We strengthen the application made with that lesson, and 
point the climax of our story for to-day by reviewing our text, 
‘*The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that 
fear him, and delivereth them.”’ 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


IN TIME OF PEACE 
PREPARE FOR WAR 





P 
Q S 








In what time should we prepare for war? What great na- 
tion has recently learned that lesson? War is terrible indeed, 
but, if it must come, ef it find us ready. So Asa thought. 
.He built forts and drilled armies, not because the land had 


war, but because it was a time of ? 





Now, after a dreadful war, God has given America peace. 
What should we do? Yes, prepare for war. How? Guns? 
Standing army? Battle-ships? If necessary, yes. But there 
were some other preparations that Asa made, of far greater 
importance than these, and without which armies and forts 
are weak indeed. 

First, he strove to make the land pure. “(Fill in the word, 
or let initial stand.) He took away the eyil things, and 
brought the peopie back to God. If we had Asa here, what 
are some of the evils he would help us to remove ? 

Then the land was guie¢, for God blessed his efforts. Peo- 
ple are generally quiet when they are busy; you scholars are. 
When people are pure, serving the Lord, and then are indus- 
trious, they begin to prosper, and the country prospers. 

Then the king felt that he should be ready for any attack ; 
so he armed the nation for war. Whether or not our country 
needs more soldiers and guns, we certainly need better or- 
ganization, and the way to have that is for every citizen to 
help to make the government as good as it can be made. 

Before long the test came; the kingdom was attacked. 
Then it appeared that a people that was first pure, then quiet, 
and then ready, was s¢rong. God answered the king’s prayer, 
and the enemy fled. 

Will you be strong when the war comes? It is coming, as 
It is the great war between 
Jesus, our captain, and the Enemy of souls. 
are you? Are you trying to be pure ? 
fully doing your daily duty? 


surely as you are growing up. 

On whose side 

Are you quiet, faith- 

Are you ready, drilling every 

day in secret prayer and Bible study? Then you are growing 

strong, and already God is helping you to win the victory. 
Trinton, N. J. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


WO Kincs.—Under what king was the kingdom divided > 
Ty What portion remained with Rehoboam? What ey 
did Rehoboam permit? (2 Chron. 12: 1.) What punishment 
came upon him? (2 Chron. 12 : 2-8.) What harm came , 
the temple? (2 Chron. 12 : 9-12.) Who succeeded Rehp. 
boam ? (2 Chron, 12: 16.) What was the nature of his reign) 
(2 Chron. 13: 1-22.) 

2. OBEDIENCE (vs. 2-5).—Who was the third king afig 
Solomon? (2 Chron.914: 1.) What influences for good my 
have molded the character of Asa? Why does it say, ‘ig 
the eyes of the Lord,’’ rather than, ‘‘in the eyes of the peo. 
ple’’? What is meant by ‘strange gods’’? by “high 
places’? ? by ‘‘the images’’? (1 Kings 15:12) by the 
‘*groves’’? What constituted the iniquity of this false re. 
ligion? Why was it the king’s duty to lead his people to 
God? Why does the account add, ‘‘the-God of their 
fathers’’? 
national peace ? 

3. Peace (vs. 6, 7).—What were the fenced cities? And 
what was their purpose? What is ‘meant by, ‘* while the 
land is yet before us’’? When is war permissible? Why is 
Christianity seeking to end all war? What progress has it 
made toward this end? 

4. War (vs. 8-10).—What kind of army was this—regu. 
What were ‘‘ targets ’’ ? «Why did Asa pre. 

Who was Zerah? How does this army com. 
pare with other armies of the Bible? 
they attack Judea? Where was Mareshah? 
trouble permitted to come upon Asa? 

5. VICTORY (vs. II, 12),—Why does it make no difference 
‘to God whether it is a large or a small army he helps ? Why 
was Asa right in asking God for this definite thing? What 
were the odds against him? Why may those on God's side 
always be sure of final victory? What were the other notable 
events of Asa’s reign? (2 Chron, 14: 13 to 16: 14.) 


What was the connection between these acts and 


lar, or militia ? 
pare for war? 
Why, probably, did 
Why was this 


For the Superintendent 

1. What good king came to reign over Judah? 2. What 

did he do with the idols and idol-worship? 3. What did God 

give his nation fora reward? 4. At last a great host came 

against him,—from what nation? 5. Where did he seek help? 

6. What was the result ? ° 
Boston. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 

[These qpettione are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 

space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 

men copy to John DV. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

2. What use 

3. By what means was 
4. What acts of Asa should we imitate? 


1. In what respects did Asa reform Judah? 
did he make of the’ time of peace ? 
Zerah defeated ? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


- E Took AWAY OUT OF ALL THE CITIES OF JUDAH 

THE HIGH PLACES AND THE SUN-IMAGEs.’’—These 
high places must have been artificial mounds erected ‘in con- 
venient places for the-common idolatry ; for the king could 
not, with all his power, have taken away the natural high 
places. In many localities traces of such mounds still re- 
The sun-images were pictures of the sun. They were 
the work of men’s hands, like the Asherim (‘‘ Groves,”’ Auth. 
Ver. ; Isa. 17: 8), and they were placed on high above the 
altars of Baal (2 Chron. 34 : 4), who was worshiped as a sun- 
god. I have two Phenician gems on which are pictures of the 
sun placed aloft. The Hebrew word_translated ‘‘ sun-im- 
ages ’’’ is Hammanim, and in Phenician mythology Hamman 
is an epithet of Baal ; and. from Baal-Hamman we come dow 
to Jupiter Ammon, adorned with ram’s horns, and hence the 
ram’s horns that adorn the head of Jupiter on the coins of 
Alexander the Great, the son of Ammon. On one of my 
Phenician gems, which is a product of Egyptian art, there 
the word Ani in Phenician letters, which is doubtless the 
Egyptian An or On, the name of the rising sun ; and a humaa 
figure of Egyptian art represents the mid-day sun, while 4 
scarabeus, representing the sun before its setting, complete 
the Egyptian Triad. This gem belongs to the period under 
consideration, and shows that Egyptian art, as well as Semi’ 
religion, was dominated by the sun-worship of the time. The 
radiated heads of Baal, found in the Hauran and in the ler 
mon regions, with the numerous temples of Baal, show how 
widespread and influential the worship of Baal, associated 
with the sun, had become. 

*“*AND HE Buitt FEncep Cirtgs.’’—Large towns *” 
little villages are all included in the term ‘ fenced cities 
and, notwithstanding many destructions and upheavals, enough 
remains to show what was meant. 


main, 


d 


In Bashan, where one can examine at leisure scores of 
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inhabited towns, one Sees the pains that were taken to render 
every human habitation impregnable. And especially in 
Bashan, where walls, roofs, doors, and windows are all hewn 
stone, and stand unmoved to this day, though long abandoned 
to foxes and lizards, the ancient art of fortification may be 
studied. All the trans-Jordanic. towns and villages were for- 
tified, and each house was a fortress in itself against the 
weapons of ancient warfare. The material of which houses 
and walls were erected in Judah were not so durable as the 
pasalt of the Hauran, and the Egyptian hosts were more for- 
midable adversaries than the Bed’ween of the desert; but 
even the hosts of Egypt were held at bay by the fortified 
towns of Palestine. 
London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic : Bestowing Prosperity for Faithful Service 


Analysis 


I, FIDELITY (vs. 2-5 @). 


1. Living a holy life (2). 
2. Removing idolatrous symbols 
(3). 


3. Commending holy living 
(4). 
4. Purifying the cities (5 a). 


II. PROSPERITY (vs. 5 4-8). 


1. National quiet (5 4). 4- God-given rést (6c). 

2. Internal improvement (6a). *5. Divine assistance (7 a, 4). 

3 International peace (6 4). 6. Evident advancement (7 ¢). 
7. Valorous armies (8). 


III. DANGER (vs. 9, 10). 


~ 


\ foreign foe (9 a). 3. A close approach (9c). 
2, An overwhelming opposition 4. A prompt response (10 a). 

(9 4). 5. A battle array (10 4). 

IV. DELIVERANCE (vs. II, 12). 

4. A solid confidence (11 d ). 
An assured ability (11 4). 5. A renewed appeal (11 ¢). 
3. A pointed appeal (rr ¢). 6. A grand response (12 @). 
7. A magnificent victory (124). 


1. A recognized Helper (11 a). 


p 


Daily Home Readings 

M.—2 Chron. 14: 1-12.. Reformation under Asa. 
T.—2 Chron. 15: 1-9. . God's presence. 
W.—2 Chron. 15: 10-19. A solemn covénant. 
T.—Amos 5: 4-15. Call to repentance. 

F.—Psa. 20: 1-9. Trust in God. 

S.—Isa. 31: 1-9. God the strongest defender. 
S.—Prov. 3: ro. Reward of obedience. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 


Fourth Quarter, 1898 
Toric FOR THE QUARTER : Jehovah’s Goodness to a Way- 
ward People. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Return unto me, and I 
will return unto you, saith the Lord of hosts.—Mal. 3: 7. 





Lesson Calendar 


1. October 2.—Reformation under Asa. ... . 2 Chron. 14: 2-12 
2. October 9.—Jehoshaphat’s Good Reign ..... . 2 Chron. 17: 1-10 
3- October 16.—The Temple Repaired ........ 2 Chron. 24: 4-13 
4. October 23.—Isaiah Called to Service .........-. Isa. 6: 1-13 
5. October 30.—Messiah’s Kingdom Foretold ....... Isa. 11: 1-10 
6. November 6.—Hezekiah’s Great Passover. ... . 2 Chron. 30: 1-13 


November 13.—The Assyrian Invasion . . . 2 Kings 19: 20-22, 28-37 
. November 20.—Manasseh’s Sin and Repentance . 2 Chron. 33 : 9-16 
November 27.—Temperance Lesson ......... Prov. 4: 10-19 
10. December 4. ~The Book of the Law Found 2 Kings 22: 8-20 


oo 


11. December 11.—Trying to Destroy God’s Word . Jer. 36: 20-32 

12. December 18.—The Captivity of Judah... ...... Jer. 52: 1-11 
Review. 

13 December 25.— i Or, A Christmas Lesson ..:..... Heb. 1; 1-9 
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Quarterly Pre-View 


|‘ the lessons of the last quarter, the kingdom of Israel was 

specially considered. In the lessons of the quarter now 
opening, the kingdom of Judah will receive attention. Israel 
was altogether evil, and the general topic was ‘‘ Fruitless Ef- 
forts for a Sinful Nation.”’ 
to approve, 


In Judah there was much more 
There were many good kings, and many praise- 
worthy deeds. They did not rush so madly to destruction as 
did their kinsmen of Israel But through all their career an 
element of waywardness appears, despite God’s goodness, 
The general topic, therefore, and those for the several lessons 


ll be 
will be thus presented : 


Jehovah’s Goodness to a Wayward People 


- Bestowing Prosperity for Faithful Service. 

- Continuing Favor upon Continued Fidelity. 

, Bestowing Success upon Persistent Activity. 

- Qualifying a Prophet for Needed Work. 

- Disclosing a Glorious Future. 

- Inspiring Broad Efforts for Better Things. 

- Delivering Judah from Overwhelming Foes. 

- Administering Chastisement to Secure Reform. 


oes aouva WN = 
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9. Commending the Way of Wisdom. 

to. Employing the Law to Induce Repentance. 
11, Renewing and Enlarging Revelation. 

12. Executing Penalty on Persistent Sin. 

As a Golden Text for the quarter, that selected by the Lesson 
Committee for the review is eminently appropriate,—** Re- 
turn unto me, and I will return unto you, saith the Lord of 
hosts ”” (Mal. 3: 7). This voices the tenderness with which 
Jehovah, in his goodness, pleaded with his wayward people. 
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Books and Uriters 


Recent Editions of Teachers’ Bibles * 


HE activity of publishers in improving the Teachers’ 
Bibles they offer has been very decided during the 
past few years, and it still continues. A cheering thought 
in connection with it is that it stamps an emphatic nega- 
tive upon the idea that people are losing interest in the 
study of the Bible. It is, of course, true that the Teach- 
ers’ Bibles deal mainly with the accessories to Bible 
study, but the demand for the accessories would not 
exist were it not for the interest in that to which they are 
accessory. 

He would be a bold man who should venture tos» 
which is the best Teachers’ Rih!-- «ue Bible that is 
the best for onc ts not the best for another. In making 
a selection, one should always look for good mechanical 
work and distinct printing. In the absence of these, no 
Teachers’ Bible is tolerable. Beyond this, one should 
consider the features that are important for himself.’ To 
one, for example, a self-pronouncing Bible will seem a 
necessity, while to another the use of such a Bible will 
seem to be a vicious substitution of crutches for the 
ability to walk independently. As matters now stand, 
every one needs to have access.to both the Old and the 
New Versions. Whether he will best manage this by 
using a combination text or a parallel Bible, or in some 
other way, is a question that depends on personal habits. 
So with other especial features. Further, one’s use of a 
Teachers’ Bible depends much on the question what 
other helps he uses. To one whose Bible is practically 
his library, certain features are exceedingly important 
that are worthless for the purposes of some other man. 
But if one should be unable to make sure which Bible of 


* this class is the best for him, he may console himself with 


the thought that any one of the leading Teachers’ Bibles 
is better than the best of a few years ago, and is good 
enough for practical use. 

The Oxford Self-Pronouncing Teacher's Bible follows 
the bad fashion current among Teachers’ Bibles in two 
important points. First, it abstains from that pledge of 
business honesty which consists in a frankly given date ; 
although the prefatory note on page 5 is dated August, 
1897, and the ‘‘ Bible Illustrations’’ have the date 1897 
on the titlepage, and March, 1896, under the preface. 
Second, it advertises no edition containing the text of 
the Revised Version, though it professes that all the 
helps have been rewritten in the light of that version, 
and the present Oxford Bible is advertised as published 
in nineteen editions,—ten on fine white paper, and nine 
on the famous Oxford India paper. The copy under 
the eye of the writer of the present notice is on this 
famous India paper, and is proof that this paper is won- 
derfully adapted to the purpose. The part containing 
the Scripture text consists of 1,062 pages, while the 





* The Oxford Self-Pronouncing Teacher's Bible. Sunday-school 
Teacher's Edition. Oxford: Printed at the University Press; New 
York: Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press Warehouse. §2 to $15. 

The Holy Bible. Nelson’s Series. With The Illustrated Bible Treas- 
ury. Edited by William Wright, D.D. New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. Copyright, 1896. $1.50 to $7.25. 

The Oxford Worker's Bible. With a Selection of Helpsto the Study 
of the Bible. Oxford: Printed at the University Press; New York : 
Henry Frowde. Preface dated June, 1896. $1.20 to $11. 

The Self-Pronouncing Teachers’ Combination Bible. 
dard Helps to the Study of the Bible. Philadelphia: National Pub- 
lishing Co., 239 Levant Street. Copyright, 1895. $5 to $rr. 

The Holy Bible. “International” Series. Self-pronouncing Edition. 
With the Bible Readers’ Aids. New York: International Bible Agency. 
Copyright, r895. $1.65 to $16. P 

The Holy Bible: Containing the Old and New Testaments, to which is 
prefixed an Introduction by J. W. MacKail. 8 volumes: Vol. I, Genesis 
to Numbers; Vol. Il, Deuteronomy to 2 Samuel; Vol. II], 1 Kings to 
Esther; Vol. IV, Job to the Song of Solomon; Vol. V, Isaiah to Lamen- 
tations; Vol. VI, Ezekiel to Malachi; Vol. VIl, Matthew to John; 
Vol. VITI, Acts to Revelation. 8vo, pp. xxx, 513; 459; 478; 408; 337; 
341. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 per volume. 

_The Illustrated New Testament. 75% inches, morocco binding, with 
gilt edges and sounded corners, pp. xii, 577. New York: Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons. 60 cents to $2. 

The Holy Bible: Being the Revised Version set forth A.D. 1881-188s, 
with Revised Marginal References. Printed for the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
my =oh Cambridge University Press: James Pott & Co. 1898. $1.50 
to $x1.00. 
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helps fill 595 pages, and the thickness of these 1657 
pages is just one inch and a quarter. The rest of the 
mechanical make-up is worthy of the paper. The dia- 
critical marks to guide the pronunciation are admirably 
clear and simple. They are none the less acceptable 
because most-of them are those with which persons who 
use Webster's Dictionary are already familiar, It is a 
great convenience that they are used with many un- 
familiar words, as well as with all proper names, 

The appended matter consists of 


two parts,—the 
‘* Bible Illustrations’’ and the « Helps to the Study of 
the Bible.’’ The ‘Bible Illustrations’’ are on one 
hundred and twenty-four full-page plates, prefaced by 
thirty-five pages of explanatory text. In this department 
this Bible is probably far superior to any other of those com- 
monly called ‘‘ Teachers’’’ Bibles. The first two plates 
are of comparative alphabets. These are followed by the 
Gizeh doorway, a section of the Prisse papyrus, the Ro- 
setta stone, the Moabite stone, the Siloam inscription, 
illustrating the most ancient forms of alphabetical 
writing that now remain extant. Plates VIII-XLI are 
sections of old biblical manuscripts,—Hebrew, Samari- 
tan, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Coptic, Greek, 
Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. Plates XLII-LIV are 
pages of early English Bibles from Wyclif to the O ignd— 


Bible of A.D. 1675. Plz ie err ee . 
rectal ak and Persian objects or texts, illus- 


trating Old Testament history. Plates CKIV-CXXII are 
of persons or objects connected with New Testament 
affairs, and the remaining two plates are of coins. These 
illustrations have been admirably selected. Probably 
there does not exist another equally good compact col- 
lection of the kind. One especially valuable thing in 
material of this kind is that it takes one very near to 
original sources of information. Pictures like these will 
They will not, like most 
printed statements, have to be rewritten and corrected 
when we come to know more concerning the subject. 


—~ ve EZ 


p+, 


always remain the same. 


It is impossible to accord equally unstinted praise to 
the ‘‘ Helps to the Study of the Bible.’ These include, 
in a form well arranged and well indexed, eighty-two 
pages of general and particular introduction to the Old 
and New Testaments and the Apocrypha ; forty-six pages 
of Palestinian archeology, geography, natural history, 
etc. ; two hundred and fifty-one pages of matters ar- 
ranged alphabetically, including various lists, Subject- 
index of the Bible, and Concordance ; and finally, an 
indexed atlas of eighteen maps, large and small, The 
introductions are not so good or so well up to date 
as they ought oe. it true’ that they teach 
the Mosaic authorship, essentially, of the Pentateuch, 
and the integrity of Isaiah, and the Pauline character of 
the teachings, at least, of the Book of Hebrews, and 
equally conservative views on 


to is 


various other points. 
But these views are mechanically stated and defended. 
The statements might have been taken from old man- 
uals, with here and there a little patching from more 
recent sources. There is no frank recognition of the 
fact that opposing views are now widely prevalent. 
There is less indication than there ought to be of literary 
appreciation, or of a fresh study of the scriptural books. 
What is said concerning Jerusalem ignores the El- 
Amarna letters and the explorations of the past decade. 
There is no trace of the important details that have been 
gathered from the Didache or Aristides, or the geo- 
graphical researches of Ramsay, or of the Egypt Explo- 
The 
Old Testament chronology is one of the current super- 


ration Fund, or recent Babylonian expeditions. 


ficial compromises between Ussher and the Assyriolo- 
gists, and no data are given for enabling the reader to 
test it. On the part of the compilers there appears to be 
no consciousness that the chronology of the helps is in 
hopeless contradiction with that of the illustrations, or 
that what is said concerning Ecclesiasticus contradicts 
what is said concerning the Great Synagogue. 

Details might be accumulated showing how far these 
parts of the helps fall short of an ideal standard. They 
do not fall so far short, however, of the standard of the 
best work that has thus far actually been done. The de- 
fects are in part remediable, but in part due to the dif- 
ficulties of the case. After all that has been said, these 
helps average well with the similar matter in the five or six 
other first-class Teachers’ Bibles, and there are no better 
manuals of biblical introduction yet provided than those 
found in such Teachers’ Bibles. 

The Nelson Teachers’ Bible is of high grade. The 
Illustrated Bible Treasury is a collection of helps more full 
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than most others, and:showing great care in preparation. 
For example, any one who will compare its treatment 
the the astronomy, 
zodlogy, mineralogy, botany, or the antiquities of the 
Bible, with similar matter to be found anywhere else, 
will find the comparison greatly to the credit of this 
Bible. There are about three hundred and fifty illustra- 
tions. The Concordance, Subject-index, and Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary <f Proper Names are combined under 
one alphabet, an excellence which this Bible has in 
common with some others. Another especial excel- 
lence is that its Concordance covers the Revised Ver- 
sion as well as the Old Version.. The pronunciation of 
proper names is indicated in the index only, and not in 
the text, although the Nelsons do publish an edition 
in which the pronunciation is given in the text. 

The Oxford Worker's Bible, with selected Helps, is 
printed on India paper, and silk-sewed. The helps are 
an abridgment of the Oxford Helps to the Study of the 
Bible, as printed in recent editions of Oxford Teachers’ 
Bibles. The abridging has been done simply by omitting 
sections and numerical headings, the parts retained being, 
in the main, simply reprinted, and left in the order in 
which they before stood. Perhaps half the contents of 


ean ave thus been retained. All the plates 


-~ Li al ps h 
are omitted.  The*Veucu- - ‘ 
Lae been consid@ably 
changed for the better as compared with the firsteares. 


of the geography, topography, 


‘The remaining omitted sections are those on the authér- 


ticity, the integrity, the ancient versions and the English 
versions of the Scriptures, the summaries of the Old Tes- 
tament books, the Old Testament history, the Apocrypha, 
the New Testament books ; the Palestinian political con- 
dition, sects, geography, geology, precious stones, botany, 
zoblogy, etc. ; music and musical instruments; the list 
of obsolete and ambiguous words, and the glossary of 
antiquities, customs, etc. The fact that a great deal is 
left after all these omissions is an illustration of the rich- 
ness of a modern first-class Teachers’ Bible. The pro- 
nunciation of the proper names is marked in the index 
only, and not in the text. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the Self-Pronounc- 
ing Teachers’ Combination Bible is that expressed by 
the word ‘‘combination.’’ It contains the Oxford text 
of the King James’ Version, with a system of references 
and footnotes by which the reader can substitute for it 
the text of the Revised Version. This gives it some of 
the advantages of a parallel Bible, in a much more com- 
pact shape. The helps are of a reasonably good quality. 
A special feature, which will be highly prized by some, 
is a complete question-book on the whole Bible, including, 
it is said, some four thousand questions. The pronun- 
ciation of the proper names is indicated both in the text 
and in the index.. There are sixty-five plates, containing 
more than that number of well-selected illustrations. 

The Bible Readers’ Aids are a rearrangement of The 
Bible Readers’ Manual, edited by the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Hi. H. Wright, as printed in a former recent edition 
of the Bible of the International Bible Agency, of 
which the London publishers were William Collins, 
Sons, & Co. 
are, first, 


The two great points in the rearrangement 
the addition of lists of books of reference, 
both under each subject treated and in an added general 
list, and, second, the consolidating of the Concordance, 
Index, Pronouncing Dictionary of Proper Names, Gazet- 
teer, etc., into a single comprehensive alphabet, de- 
scribed as the ‘* Word Book.'’' These are important 
changes, and in the right direction. There is, besides, 
considerable judicious omission, and there are many 
valuable additions in the details of the treatment. This 
Bible is self-pronouncing,—that is, it gives the marks 
of pronunciation wherever the proper names occur in the 
text, as well as in the index. It has a limited number 
of well chosen illustrations. 

What is known as the Eversley Bible has recently 
been completed. ‘‘ The object of the publishers is to 
issue an edition of the Bible which may be read with 
perhaps more interest and intelligence, and will take its 
place among standard works in a uniform library edi- 
tion.’ They seek to accomplish this object by reprint- 
ing the King James’ Version, handsomely and on fine 
paper, in paragraphs, omitting all divisions and marks 
of division into chapters and verses, all marginal refer- 
ences, and the notes at the beginning of the Psalms, 
and using quotation marks. 

The introduction is an admirable piece of English 
prose. It claims unique merit for the King James’ 
translation, ‘‘ effacing all earlier versions, and rendering 
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any later version impossible.’’ 
attempts heretofore made, ‘‘not least ineffectively in 
the Revised Version,’’ to print the Bible in paragraphs, 
expresses annoyance at the loading of the biblical text 
with reference marks of various kinds, gives some inter- 
esting information concerning the revisions, especially 
in spelling, capitalization, and punctuation, to which 
the King James’ text has been subjected, and states the 
principles that govern the printing of the Eversley Bible. 
These principles may réally all be reduced to one,— 
namely, that everything follows the trained bibliographi- 
cal taste and judgment of the editor. In spelling and 
punctuation, some old forms, hitherto retained, are mod- 
ernized, and, on the other hand, there are some rever- 
sions to older forms. 


It criticises Sharply the 


Ordinarily, quotation marks are 
used, but quotations within quotations are indicated by 
a capital initial letter following an ordinary comma, as 
in most other editions of the Bible. Some of the ad- 
dresses, poems, and laws are in quotation marks, and 
some are not. There is a number for chapter and verse 
at the head of each page. With this exception, all 
traces of chapter and verse are gone. In place of these, 
the text is divided into short paragraphs. Unfailingly, 
these are so adjusted as to please the eye of one looking 
at the page, or the ear of one reading aloud, and they 
usually fit the divisions of the meaning. There are also 
laraer paragraph divisions, indicated by wide spaces in 


the print, “IM ~me-1:-sarical books these occur at rare 
intervals. In a few instances they are mieplaced, and 


they are omitted in many instances where both the 
literary structure and the meaning distinctly call for 
them. In contrast with this, the Song of Solomon is 
divided by wide spaces, and marked by Roman numer- 
als in such a way as to indicate a complete theory of its 
structure as a minor drama. Poetical passages or pieces 
are not printed in lines, but either in verses or in longer 
paragraphs. Regarded as a handsome reprint of an old 
English classic, this Bible is to be commended. 

The Illustrated New Testament contains the King 
James’ text, with the analysis at the head of the chap- 
ters, and running title at top of page, but no marginal 
references or notes of any kind, and no prefatory matter 
except a list of the books and an index of the illustra- 
tions. The characteristic of the volume is the illustra- 
tions. Of these there are two hundred, exclusively 
Bible scenes or sites or coins, chiefly from photographs 
by Bonfils, Thevoz, Mason Good, and others. The 
paper and pressworkeare fine, and the subjects for illus- 
tration interesting and well chosen. Altogether, this 
pictorial New Testament is both bright and worthy. A 
brief alphabetical explanation of the pictures, either 
prefixed or appended, would add to its interest and value. 

The Revised Reference Bible contains an explanatory 
preface, the Revisers’ prefaces to the Old and New Tes- 
taments, the text of the Revised Version, with marginal 
references, the appendixes of the American Revisers to 
the translations of the Old and New Testaments, and 
an indexed atlas of fifteen maps. Its differential char- 
acter lies in the references. These are arranged in two 
series. The marginal notes of the Revised Version are 
placed at the foot of the page, and indicated by numer- 
als. In addition to these are references, by chapter 
and verse, to passages in the Old and New Testaments 
and the Apocrypha, placed in the margins, and indi- 
cated by the letters of the alphabet. A note which, 
under this arrangement, would be duplicated, is omitted 
from the foot of the page. 

In making up the margins, the references printed in 
the Old Version in the edition of 1611 ‘‘ have been re- 
tained as far as possible.’’ Large use has also been 
made of the references in Dr. Scrivener's Paragraph 
Bible. While the revision of the New Testament was 
in progress, an elaborate body of references was printed 
for the use of the Revisers, by a sub-committee of which 
Dr. Scrivener and Dr. Moulton were the active mem- 
bers, and this compilation has been utilized in the 
present work. The task has been performed very 
elahorately by a strong committee of scholars from the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The result is, 
probably, a collection of more and richer references for 
comparing Scripture with Scripture than has ever before 
been published in a single volume. 

The page, unlike that of some reference Bibles, is 
pleasing to the eye. The references are classified, not 
by using various styles of letters and signs to indicate 
them, but by using a carefully selected set of words, 
abbreviations, and signs in the reference itself ; for ex- 
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ample, ‘‘See,’’ 
rogation-point. 


*« Cited,’ **Cp.,"" «* Mg.,”” or the ints. 
These signs are self-explanatory, and 
are a welcome relief from the current fad of arbitrary 
diacritical marks. ; 

As to the quality of the work, one could hardly pro. 
nounce an independent judgment without first testing it 
by actually using some hundreds or some thousang; 
of the references. Judging from the reputation of th, 
woikmen, the quality is probably excellent. In fing 
while this Bible is no substitute for the various Classes 
of helps found in a good Teachers’ Bible, it is presyy. 
ably superior to all others in the one line which it {y, 


lows, and that line is in itself of first-class importance, 
a 
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The Later Renaissance. 
pean Literature. 
(8vo, pp. xiiiy 381. 
$1.50. ) 

By an extension of the meaning of the term ‘ renais. 
sance,’’ its later period is here made to cover the century 
from the Reformation to the outbreak of the Thirty. 
Years’ War. During this period, Spain, with Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, Calderon, Teresa, and lesser lights, and 
England, with Shakespeare and Spenser, have the greatest 
claims to attention in Mr. Hannay's book. Italy, with 
Tasso, and France with Ronsard and Montaigne, fill a 
secondary place. Germany, with Fischart and Luther, 
Mr. Hannay ignores. His book is strongest in its ac. 
count of the Spanish. There is probably no other book 
in our language, except Ticknor's, which gives so good an 
idea of Spain's greatness in literature in the time when 
her political and military greatness was decaying. And 
not of least interest is the account of the Spanish mys. 
tics, who evolved the philosophy that teaches the ab. 
sorption of the individual in the corporation. 


By David Hannay. [Periods of Ew 
Edited by Professor Saintsbury. jj 
New York: Charles Scribner's Soy 
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In the Days of Jehu. 
189. St. Louis, 
cents. ) 


It requires much confidence, wide and exact learning, 
the command of a vivid style, and experience in the art 
of the novelist, to warrant any one in attempting w 
reproduce the scenes of the Old Testament in the form 
of atale. Few are at all adequate to the task, and it is 
not a serious reflection on the author of this work to say 
that he is not one of that few. The story traverses the 
histery of Israel from the reign of Baasha to the death 
of Jehu. The biblical narrative itself during this period 
is unusually dramatic and detailed. An author must 
either closely reproduce it or depart from it boldly. In 
this workthe author has confined himself to supplying 
slight connections. His book may be useful in enforcing 
upon the minds of the young the stirring quality of the 
history of Israel in those days, but cannot be ranked 
with such books as the Prince of the House of David 
or Ben Hur. 


By J. 


Breckenridge. Ellis. (12mo, pp. 
Mo. : 


The Christian Publishing Co. 75 
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Yesterdays in the Philippines. 
ex-resident of Marfila. 
map. (I2mo, pp. xx, 232. 
Sons. $1.50.) 


Mr. Stevens is a young American who visited the 
Philippines not long before the war, and made some- 
thing of a stay there for business purposes. His book 
would be very readable even if there were no special 
interest attaching to its theme. He is lively, graphic, 
capable of vivid description, and possessed of some 
American humor, which takes, at times, the shape of 
exaggeration. His picture of the islands is not an un- 
attractive one, but he. emphatically votes against any 
annexation of the islands to America. He feels that we 
have no reason to want them, that they would be very 
hard to manage, and that they would yield no returns 
for the trouble, and that to take them over would not be 
to step into Spain's shoes, but to begin a war such as she 
shrank from. 


By Joseph Earle Stevens, an 
With thirty-two illustrations and 
New York: Charles Scribners 
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School-Boy Life in England: An American View. By John Cor 
bin. (8vo, pp. 226. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.95) 
Mr. Corbin writes these sketches of the great pub! 
schools of England for young Americans. They there- 
fore are light, gossipy, full of athletics and school usages 
with little said of the real work of the schools in educa- 
tion. The pictures, too, form a very pleasant part ol 
the book, and have the merit of really illustrating th¢ 
text, as well as giving some notion of the venerable 
buildings in which most of the schools are housed 
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Winchester, Eton, and Rugby = given 
the lion's share of the space. It is to be 

tted that no such pains has been 
taken with Clifton, which has forged 
rapidly to the front as the new type of 
public school. 
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Books Received 


September 3 to September 10 






The Union Press, Philadelphia 
Friends and Foes of Youth. By the Rev. 
Charles Wood. 50 cents. 
S. F. Hotchkin, Bustleton, Phila. 
Memoirs of Bishop Otey. By the Rev. S. F. 
Hotchkin. 
William P. Pearce, Goshen, Iad. 
The Tabernacle. By William P. Pearce. 


Roberts Brothers, Boston 
The Right Honorable William E. Gladstone. 
By Henry W. Lucy. $1.25. 

Prince Bismarck, By Charles Lowe. $1.25. 
United Preetalees® Board of Publication, 
ittsburgh, Pa. 

The American Mission in Egypt. By Andrew 

Watson, D. D. 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston 
Charles Carleton Coffin. By William Elliot 
Griffis, D.D. $2. 
The Clarendon Press, London, Edinburgh, and 
New York 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar as Edited and 
Enlarged by E. Kautzsch, $5.25. 
The Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Va. - 
The Story of Marthy, By S. O'H. Dickson. 
$1.25. 
The Jewish Publication Society, Philadciphia 
Jewish Services in Synagogue and Home. By 
Lewis N. Dembitz. | 
Lamson, Wolffe, & Co., Boston, New York, and 
London. , 
By the Aurelian Wall. By Bliss Carman. §r. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York 
Bismarck Intime. By a Fellow-Student. 


The Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago 
Lectures on Elementary Mathematics. 
Joseph Louis Lagrange. $1. 
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Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
‘ser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
fo the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 

rate will be charged. All gdvertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display, Advertisers are Sree to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 








mestic lessons. 


of stomachs. 


churches decorated 





in The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Mrs. Rorer, who writes exclusively 
for Tue Lapies’ Home Journat, 
will continue her cooking and do- 
In the October num- 
ber she tells what should, and what 
should not, be eaten by men follow- 
ing certain occupations. 
five desserts are given for all sorts 


Some Specrat Features include 


Easter, Fairs and Weddings, photo- 
graphed and described. 


Interiors of tasteful and inexpen- 
sive homes pictured and described, 
showing pretty corners, tables set for 
dinners, luncheons and teas, etc. 


' THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 


WE We will mail Tue Lapres’ Home Journat, hesi= 
ning with the October m»==be1, tO January I, I 899, 
also He Satrurpay Eveninc Post, every week, 


from the time subscription is received to January 1, 


1899, on receipt of only Twenty-five Cents. 


Twenty- 


for Christmas, 


Some Special Features of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Besides the General Departments—Serials, 
Short Stories and Sketches— 


Men and Women of the Hour 


Brief biographic sketches and characteristic 
stories of people prominently before the 
public, with portrait illustrations. 


The Post’s Series of 
Practical Sermons 


Each week is given a strong sermon, simple, 
direct and unsectarian, on vital topics, by one 
of the best religious thinkers of the world. 


The Best Poems of the World 


Beautifully illustrated by the best American 
artists, are accompanied by a portrait of the 
poet, a biographic sketch and the interesting 
story of how each poem was written. 


COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 























Enthuse the Regular Scholars | 
so that they will bring a large increase of visitors, and 
the words and music of 
SHEAVES OF REJOICING 

will, by your co-operation, make visitors permanent 
members. This serves the double purpose of a complete 
service for Harvest Home or Thanksgiving, and for a 
Rally Day to attract the children back to the school 
after the summer vacation. Prices, prepaid : Single copy, 
5 cts.; per dozen, 50 cts.; per hundred, $4, all prepaid. 





If you lack energy, take Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, It vitalizes the nerves, helps | 


digestion, feeds the brain, makes life worth | 
living, 
cious beverage. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


FILLMORES’ SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS. Meri- 
ey | rn ag bright new music; well bound. 
FILLMORES’ GOSPEL SONGS. New and good. 
“nas 109. 
FILL MORES™ ANTHEM BOOKS. No. 1, by 
erbert ; No. 2, by Danks; No. 3, by Myers ; No. 
Ku? Tenney -. No. 5, by Lyon; No. 6, by Towne. 
expres ot etce of each, 20c.; $1.80 per doz. by 
THE SALOON AND TH 
: E HOME. A new, vi 
and interesting C ; » Vigorous, 
sj $4.00 ber too. Exercise for young people. 
u ‘ 
Let us know mae Vol mesical aceds for good purposes. 
FILLMORE BROS. 19,7; 6th St., Cincinnati ; 
- 4° 


Bible House New York. 


a ee 
Songs Neth Urchasers for convention-used “ Sacred 
me wees sand “Church Hymns and Gospel Songs.” 
‘al mm og Jiyee. Nos. 1 to 6,” music edition, at a 

- F. Gaylord, 80 Institute Place, Chicago. 


















It is a medicine, a food, and a deli- | 


108 Washington 4 202 Broadway, 
Street, Chicago. - . New York. 


Send 15 cts. for a year’s subscription to the Tullar- 
Meredith Quarterly. 


NEW HARVEST S. S. EXERCISE 


of musical talent. ain 





A SPLENDID in the Autumn Siory by 
COMBINATION Maren, West. Music by ). E- 


Emma Pitt, and-H. W. Porter. 5 cts. each; $4 per 
hundred. Harvest Recitations, 15 cts. Catalog free. 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Services for the 

Caro 


H a rvest School, New is Sad Re 


citations. Enclose 10 cts. for samples of our three la*- 
est. Columbia ® petriotic cantata for the Sunday 
School, by Rosche, Price Octs, GEO. F. ROSCHE 
& CO. Chicago, 40 W. Madison st. N. York, 44 E.23d st. 


~ NEW MUSIC BOOKS 














| Sacred Songs. Deere Tee $25 per 100 
| Church Hymns and Gospel Songs . . 100 
| Royal Hymnal, for Sunday- ools . 30 ** 100 


NEW VORK CITY 
AND CHICAGO, 


| THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co. 


£ a NC @6 PER 
Bast .o-. S.. Seka S$ 6 "oe 
| Birt aa esesals Bedi ca ing Seskerte same 


ESTERS oo., 318 








containing 
‘* The Illustrated Bible Treasury ” 


Bishop John H. Vincent says: 

* The ‘ Bold Type Bible’ is a treasure, but the ‘ Illus- 
trated Bible cyaeeury is a marvel of sacred art and 
learning. Nothing that I have seen equals this new 
provision for the Bible student.’’ 

Rev. Charles FP. Sitterly, B.D., Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, N. j. says: 

“ After comparing it with the recent editions of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Helps, 1 am free to say that for 
the purposes of such a work it is superior to either of 
them. Ts list of editors and the character of its illus- 
trations place it in the foremost rank of modern Bible 
helps.” 

For sale by all booksellers, at prices from $1.50 to 
£7;0; or address, for particulars THos. NELSON & 
SONS, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


Men, women, and children will find immedi- 
ate useful and profitable employment, also several 
first-rate financial agents—women preferred, to 
represent Benevolent Institutions for the care of 
orphans. Address, with reference, 


Rev. H. M. Wharton, D.D., 
304 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


S. $. LIBRARY BOOKS 


Send for catalog. Goodenough & Woglom Co,, N. 


AMILY SCHOOL for Girls. 714 Asylum Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. roth year. English and college 
preparatory courses. Juuia B. BURBANK. 1 

















Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


Educational 
2 OD OO Oe Oe oe 


= DO NOT STAMMER ” 


The method employed for the cure of stam- 
mering and stuttering is the fruit of a long per- 
sonal effort of Mr. Epwin S. JountTson to 
overcome a severe impediment from which he 
had suffered forty years. The Philadelphia 
Insfitute can refer by permission as to character 
and competency to Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Bishop C. H. Fowler, Buffalo, 
N. Y., of the M. E. Church; Rev. T. T. Mutch- 
ler, Corresponding Secretary, Philadelphia Sab- 
bath Association; Hon. John Wanamaker, 
ex-Postmaster-General U. 5.; and Prof. Ho- 
ratio C. W , LL.D.,. University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page book to Puitapecenta In- 
STITUTE, 10 9 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
Edwin 5S. e nston, Principal and Founder. 
Established 1884. 


EL EE ET 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 34th YEAR 

A representative American business school for both 
sexes. Three full courses: Business, s' and 
typewriting, English. Office open daily for the en- 
rolment and assignment of students. Day sessions 
open Monday, September 5. Night sessions open Mon- 
day, September 19. The 34th Year k is mailed to 
any address upon request. PEIRCE SCH ° 
Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. A grand success, 
Tuition, diploma, and degree, “‘ Master of Ancient 

Literature,” $1.00 per month. For circulars, write 

Cc. J. BURTON, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 


| 
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Philadelphia, September 17, 1898 


Eatered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 








Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year ; + » $t.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the fol owing yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies ina package to one address, 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
Sereen only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in oe 
age to one address, at fi ty cents each, when so desired. 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
eeckages may be divided into smaller packages of five 

Free Copiceesh. if desired. Si . 
allowed for every ten copies para‘ty. *dditional, will be 
character. ‘he free copies for package clubs ‘caither 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


age. 

* Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the end of the subscription. If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her eddbens or 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by ——— 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a scheol to examine it, will bé’sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
Package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








Ostrich Feathers 


“White ostrich feathers are easily 
cleaned by soaking five minutes in warm 
suds made from ry Soap. Draw them 
lightly through the hand, rinse in warm, 
clear water, and dry by shaking over the 
stove. Re-curl by drawing each little 
barb over the dull edge of a knife or 
acissors,'’—Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE-—WHITE-FLOATING. 
The Soap of the Century 


Bold here in three convenient sizes 
foe the toilet, bath and laundry. 


Send us your name, address, 
and awe Fairy 

D 
pers, 


and 1 you 
copy of a beantifal painting in water col- 
ors entitled “Fairy Tales,” by the cele- 
brated artist, Leon Moran. Size 173¢x in. 
without lettering, ready for framing. 


THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago. St.Lonis. NewYork. Boston. 
Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. Baltimore. 
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No Dirt Eyrcaper 
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Condensed Milk 


{HAS NO EQUAL AS & a , 
AN INFANT FOOD. } || “QUEEN QUALITY” 
“INFArr eA Ce ~ ||| . THe FAMOUS SHOE FOR WOMEN 
FREE ON APPLICATION. \| unequaled in retaining shape, wear and lustre. 


Pamnw~—-hle for street, dress, home or outing. 
New YoRK CONDENSED MILK Co.Ny. | All feet and fancies fs. The limit 


in toes, heels, and leathers. of excellence 





U1 


QUALITY, f fv and comfort, 


4 BUGGY WHEELS $6.5 ] Courts wotkmeaship,  93+00 


|} In these essen- ; from start 
HIGH GRADE, SARVEN’S PATENT, tired and : - Queen Qualit 
= height 3 ft. 4in.,$ ft. 8 in. ora ft. | | pred cadh enn ns Q on ° AltY to finish. 
es 11-16 or 118 in. Forany other ; || * *s”’ . 
-— send for catalogue. Qut this adout FOERDERER’S CI used exclusively 
and send to us with ONE DOLLAR, state 


size wheel wanted and we will send them Trade-mark 

by freight C. 0. D, EXAMINETHEMatyour | | 2 4 send for cat- 

freight depos and then pay freight agent on Cvery alogue and 
balance, $5.50 and ait charges. pair. where to 
SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO. (ine) CHICACO, ILL. If your dealer 


buy them, 
hasn't them, Ce se adecnties 


CHURCH wsininnigie" | nay 
Sermons and STS. THOS. G. PLANT co., Makers, 
school lessons illustrated with Magic Lantern and B M 
Ktereopticon Views. Finest apparatus, all prices. eston, Mass. 
All particulars and prices in 256 page book—free. { 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥- — —— ees 


THE GREAT CHURCH 
dimensions. Baskot Light and LIGHT Fire Insurance Company, 
estimate free. I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York. | Nos, 308 and 310 Walntt Street, Philadelphia. 



































Getting Your Scholars 
to Read the Bible 
Every Day 


T can be done. It can be done more easily than 
one might suppose. But simply telling the schol- 
ars to do it will not often be enough. 

A little bridge from non-interest to interest is 
needed. And something definite to do is needed. 

We furnish every month a printed card of Bible 
references which makes definite work easy, and a brief 
explaining sentence alongside each reference quickens 
the reader’s curiosity as to the passage to be read. 
This, with your tactful persuasion, is the bridge from 
non-interest to interest. 

Will you let your scholars try the reading-card 
for October? Thousands are using the cards now. 
Keen interest is reported. The readings bear on the 
International Lessons for the month. 


Price, 5 copies 3 cents Price, 20 copies 12 cents 
“« 410 “ eo is 
“ 45 -" . Sis a i sap... 

Price, 100 copies 60 cents 


These prices include postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


BH Sew srw rm ees SAYA as es 


Vol. 40, No.» 


Worth Repeating 


To Cleopatra’s Mummy 
In the British Museum 


(Martha Gilbert Dickinson, in The Atlantic Monthy) 
EAUTY deceitful, and favor vain ! 
Can it be for this twisted sack of bong 
Legends of passion were writ in pain, 
And lustful monarchs forgot their thrones? 
Be these the mangled wages of sin ? 
Did the tiger crouch in this shrunken frame) 
Could her silken sails and cohorts win 
No haughtier fate for a storied name ? 
Do dreams recall her those poisoned, slaves 
Whose torment instructed her sultry charms 
To walk seductive the way of graves 
From Antony's pillow to Death's grim arng 
Stolid she turns but a crumbling ear ; 
She who was more than a Pagan’s heaven| 
Egypt as Ichabod moulders here, — 
‘Number six thousand eight hundred P| 
seven !"’ 


“22% % 
A Last Will 


(Williston Fish, in Harper’s Weekly. Copyright, x 
by Harper and Brothers.]} 


E was stronger and cleverer, no dou 
than other men, and in many broaj 
lines of business he had grown ric, 

until his wealth exceeded exaggeration 
One morning, in his office, he directed, 
request to his confidential lawyer to con 
to him in the afternoon. He intended 
| have his will drawn. A will is a solem 
| matter, even with men whose life is given 
| up to business, and who are by habit 
| mindful of the future. After giving this 
direction he took up no other matter, by 





|| sat at his desk alone and in silence. 


It was a day when summer was first nev, 


|| The pale leaves upon the trees were starting 


| forth upon the still unbending branche 
The grass in the parks had a freshness ia 
its green like the freshness of the blueit 
the sky and of the yellow of the sun 
freshness to make one wish that life migi 
renew its youth. The clear breezes fro 
the south wantoned about, and then wer 
still, as if loath to go finally away. hd 
idly, half thoughtfully, the rich man ‘me 
upon the white paper before him, beg. 
ning what he wrote with capital lettes, 
such as he had not made since, as a by 
in school, he had taken pride in his skill 
with the pen : 

‘(IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEX. 
.I, Charles Lounsbury, being of sound and 
disposing mind and memory [he lingered 
on the word memory], do now make and 
publish this my LAST WILL AND TES 
TAMENT, in order, as justly as | may, 
to distribute my interests in the world 
among succeeding men. 

‘‘And first, that part of my interests 
which is known in the law and recognized 
in the sheep-bound volumes as my prop- 
erty, being inconsiderable and of none 
account, I make no account of it in this 
my will. 

‘«My right to live, it being but a life 
estate, is not at my disposal, but, these 
things excepted, all else in the world! 
now proceed to devise and bequeath : 

‘* Item.—And first, I give to good fathes 
and mothers, but in trust for their chil 
dren, nevertheless, all good little words of 
praise and all quaint pet names, and! 
| charge said parents to use them justly bit 

generously as the needs of their children 
shall require. 
‘\Item.—I leave to children exclusively, 
| but only for the life of their childhood, al 
and every the dandelions of the fields 
and the daisies thereof, with the right 
play among them freely, according to the 
custom of children, warning them at the 
| same time against the thistles. And | de 
vise to children the yellow shores of creeks 
| and the golden,sands beneath the waters 
thereof, with the dragon-flies that skim the 
surface of said. waters, and the odors of 
the willows that dip into said waters, and 
the white clouds that float high over W¢ 
giant trees. 
‘And I leave to children the long, on 
days to be merry in, in a thousand wavs 
j}and the Night and the Moon and te 
train of the Milky Way to wonder at, bit 
subject, nevertheless, to the rights here! 
after given to lovers; and I give to each 
child the right to choose a star that shall 
| be his, and I direct that the child’ s fathet 
shall tell him the name of it, in order th# 
jthe child shall always remember the 
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September 17s 1898 


name of that star after he has learned anc 
forgotten astronomy. “3 

"Jtem.—1 devise to boys jointly all the 
seful idle fields and commons where ball 
_ be played, and all snow-clad hills 
aoe one may coast, and all streams and 
onds where one may skate, to have and 
to hold the same for the period of their 
poyhood. And all meadows, with the 
clover blooms and butterflies thereof ; and 
all woods, with their appurtenances of 
squirrels and whirring birds and echoes 
and strange noises ; and all distant places 
which may be visited, together with the 
adventures there found, I do give to said 
poys to be theirs. And I give to said 
boys each his own place at the fireside at 
night, with all pictures that may be seen 
in the burning wood or coal, to enjoy 
without let or hindrance and without any 
jncumbrance of cares. 

«/tem.—To lovers I devise their im- 
ginary world, with whatever they may . 
— as the stars of the sky, the red, red > that undermines so many young 
roses by the wall, the snow of the haw- AR t fuy characters. YOUNG PEOPLE’s 
thorn, the sweet strains of music, or if Yt TARY y aN 3 lee J 2 WEEKLY is read —225,000 copies a 





is being formed Jargely 

by what he reads. His 

pe favorite story paper js 
eS / Oi index to his character 
Ar %) and an indication of his 
J, future. YOUNG Prop.ie’s 

~ WEEKLY is the enemy of the 
trashy, sensational reading 
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‘ : i A NE /: 4 aN ~~ HY 
mee they may desire so, Seer to AA ee \eSie coct—because young folks cannot 
ea \\\ FP (HWS . are : D 
~~ me . \ \Y WHER RAS 4 resist its attractions. It appeals to their 
«Jtem.—To young men jointly, being ii) HNN . AN oy : ! 

joined ina brave, mad crowd, I devise and Xi (\ { li Niteesees 7 is manly and womanly, their thirst for in- 
bequeath all boisterous, inspiring sports \\ \Y RRS Es./ formation, their taste for good pictures, 
of rivalry. I give to them the disdain VQ REE SS Every line in Younc PEE ator TE T 

of weakness and undaunted confidence in Morritten ana ~2--- a ree-fold purpose of 
their own strength. Though they are - interest g,, educating and elevating its readers. 


rude and rough, I leave to them alone the Yo i n g People’ Ss Weekly . 


power of making lasting friendships and 
of possessing Companions ; and to -= 
exclusively | give all merry songs an . ‘ La 
brave pe to sing, Jith iaaeth is now prepared to issue 225,009. more rm aweek. The Paper ig enlarged, improved, illustrated by 
ices to troll them forth frequent colored plates, and by photographie views reproduced by the half-tone process. It contains the 
oer ; best work of skillful writers of fiction, articles of current interest, departments of Christian Endeavor, 

Y. M.C. A., Epworth League, King’s Daughters, Baptist Young People’s Union, &c / 
In order to make new friends—to double the army of yoane readers who support it sd heartily— 


. fy love of fiction, their admiration for what 


“/ten.—And to those who are no 
longer children or youths or lovers I 
leave Memory, and I leave to them the YouNG ProPLE’s WEEKLY will be sent to any address for four months for only 10 cents, if your 
order be received before January 1st, 1899. e regular subscription price ‘is only 60 cents a year; 
for schools or clubs of three, 50 cents. Sample copies frée. 


volumes of the poems of Burns and 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 36 Washington Street, Chicago. ~ 


Shakespeare, and of other poets, if there 
are others, to the end that they may live 
the old days over again freely and fully, 
without tithe or diminution ; and to those 
who are no longer children or youths or 
lovers I leave, too, the knowledge of what 
a rare, rare world it is.’’ 











Ten Weeks for Ten Cents 


For TEN CENTS The Sunday School Times-will be sent on trial to any one FOR TEN WEEKS. 
Could you make a better investment than by sending us ten cents for a ten weeks’ trial subscription in the 
name of a friend who does not now take the paper? (Any number of trial subscriptions may be sent at this 
rate.) Every week THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES goes into every state and territory of the Union, and 
into about forty foreign countries. It expends not far from thirty thousand dollars a year for editorial 
and contributed matter. 


These Special Articles will Appear, with Others, during the Next Ten Weeks. 


How Does War Affect 

the Soldier’s Personal Character ? 
By the Rev. H. A. BROWN, Chaplain of ‘* Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders.”’ 


Chaplain Brown has been with the Rough Riders in camp, on the march, and 
under fire. He writes as a close observer,.and his views are given with realistic 
word-pictures. His frankly stated convictions may surprise many. 


Are Missions Successful in Ceylon and India ? 
By V. D. DAVID. 


Vadakunu Devesagayane David, a native of Ceylon, is a Christian missionary 
converted from Hindooism, whose recent addresses at Northfield and elsewhere have 
made a profound impression. He tells the touching story of his own conversion, 
brought about by his wife’s courageous efforts and unflinching faith, and bears 
strong testimony to the power of Christian missions in Ceylon and India. 


, . 
At a Queen’s Coronation. 
By the special representative of The Sunday School Times, BARONESS BRANTSEN, of Arnheim, Holland. 

Young Queen Wilhelmina, who was crowned at Amsterdam on September 6, desired to give expression to her religious belief by making her first 
act after her triumphal entry into The Hague one of devotion. At her wish, a special service, which Her Majesty attended, was held at the ‘' Groote 
Kark"’ (Great Church) two hours after her arrival, to invoke God's blessing on her reign. An article descriptive of the coronation and of the later 
religious service has been provided for The Sunday School Times by the Baroness Brantsen, of Arnheim, Holland, who attended both. 


The Preacher’s Saturday Night. 
By THOMAS SPURGEON, Metropolitan Tabernacle, London. 


A- message from the son of the famous Charles H. Spurgeon to teachers, 
Superintendents, preachers, and to all the rest of Christ's workers who on Saturday 
evening look forward to the teaching of God's Word on the following day 


About Literature and Things. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Beneath his irresistible dry humor, Mr. Warner shows, in this article, the 
place of literature, read literature, in the world, as ‘‘ the most precious gain in our 
long evolution of civilization."’ 


In order to secure all these articles, the trial subscriptions should be sent promptly. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 


Ma. 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘*MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.”’ 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year the 
cleaning’tmme* would be kept down, and when house- 
of the dreadful time it usually is, ~'*sant task instead 


B. & B. 


Send for samples 


of choice new dress goods, suit- 
ings, silks, and *black goods, 
and if there’s any talking to be 
done, we'll let goods and prices 
do it—they’ll present an argu- 
ment for your preference that 
will count —the handsome 
styles for the money will be all 
the evidence needed to show 
where it will pay you to buy. 

See what choice dress’ goods 
35¢., 50c., 75¢., $1.00 to $1.50, 
will get here. 

Rich, distinctive silks, 65c., 
75c.—other new silks to $2.00. 

New black goods, 35c. to 
$1.50, that include the dressiest 
effects yet shown for the‘money. 

It’s to be a great plaid sea- 
son — assortment here, 25c., 
45¢., 50¢., 65c., to $1.50, you'll 
be pleased with, and find the 
prices right. 

Samples cost you nothing. 


Boggs & Buhl 
Dept. S. T. 


ms 


Allegheny, Pa. 


~ SEND TO _ 
H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


N marble or granite 


; ba you investigate WHITE BRONZE. 
Prices 


ON’ artistic and enduring; less expensive. 





to suit all. Work delivered everywhere. Color greatly 
improved. Write for designs and information. Costs 
nothing to investigate. 
Moss Growing. Crumbling. 
Sreening. Cracking. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 


350 Howard Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Nobody ever complains of 

Macbeth lamp-chimneys. 
They give a good deal more 

light and don’t break. 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 








dn ordering , or in making é iry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 


NUMENTS: 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 

BEYMER-BAUMAR 
Pitesburgh. 

DAVIS CHAMBERS 

+ a Pittebargh. 

ANCHU } Ct 

ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIO 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN New York. 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

+ SHIPMAN oy 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI a. 

RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 

MORLEY Cleveland. 

SALEM Salem, Mass. 

CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCEY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


OU need not worry about your paint 
peeling off or colors fading if you 
use Pure White Lead, Pure Lin- 

seed Oil and National Lead Co.’s Tinting 
Colors, and employ a practical painter to 
apply it. 

Be sure that the brands are right. See 
list of genuine brands, which are made by 


the ‘old Dutch process.” 
By us‘ng National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any dvéeired shade is readily obtained. Pamphiet giving valu- 


R able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 





beyond their 
made easy by 


the household 


Chicago. 
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is the cry of women whose housework is 


women need to know that all cleaning is 





Washing Powder 


It’s as good as an extra pair of hands ing* 


Largest package—grea 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


ton 








hysical powers. Such 


- It saves time and worry. 
test economy. 
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WEL 
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8t. Louis. New York. 
. Philadelphia. 
















Pictures are 


It is fitted with a Bausch & 


not of common white wood. 


MANHATTAN 





tn The Sunday School Times. 
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Of memories dear, 
take pictures by the wayside. 


Our ““Bo-Peep B’ Camera, *16 


will make an expert out*of an amateur. 


and our improved rapid rectilinear lens, single swing back, rising 
and falling front, and carries three plate holders 
made of thoroughly seasoned mahogany throughout— 


PRICE, $16 


New illustrated catalog mailed free if you 
mention The Sunday School Times.” 


Works and Executive Office, CRESSKILL, N. J. 
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a Treasure 






As you journey through life, 


Lomb double-value Unicum Shutter 
It is 


See it at your dealers. 


OPTICAL CO. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that‘are trustworthy. 




















Graceful Girls 


become graceful women. Ferris’ Good Seng 
Corset Waist imparts grace to the form becans 
there are no rigid steels to prevent healthfy 
development of the figure or retard the slightest, 
movement of the body. At the same fime 


FERRI S’ GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAIST 
es the fi 


giv re a beautiful contour. Suitable for 
any kind of costume. Recommended by physi- 
cians. Approved by modists. Always superior 
in quality and workmanship. 
Made high or low bust, long or short waist, to suit al 
es. Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Misses’, 50c. to $1. Ladies 
to $2. For sale by all retailers. 

















Embroidery Lessons with 
Colored Studies for 1899 


ust published. Latest and most complete book on 
embroidery. Complete instructions for beginners by 
expert embroiderers. 15 new full-page colored plates, 
not to be found in any other beak. 100 illustrations 
Tells all about .stam linens, needles, and color num- 
ers of silk sequired : all the popular stitches, old and 
new; newest designs in centerpieces, tea-cloths, et 


Chapters on “ Cross-stitch ”’ and the American Fiag in 
Embroidery.”” Mailed for roc. in stamps. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
No. 134 Union Street New London, Conn. 


Address 








and this ad. and we will 
SEND US ONE DOLLAR US ONE DOLLA send you this big 825-lb 
mew 1899 pattern high grade RESERVOIR COAL AND WOOD 
COOK STOVE, by freight C.O.D., subject to examination 
Examine it 


our frei 
lepot an 
found 






ht 
it 
rfect- 






%1,00 sent 


with order, 
: ITE FOR OUR BIG FREE 
fresh oo STOVE CATALOGUE 


charges, This stove is sige No. 8, oven is 16}4x18x!11, to? 
i42x23; made from best pig iron, extra large flues,hea"y 
covers, heavy linings and grates, large cven shelf,hea') 
tin-lined oven door, handsome nickel-plated ornamet- 
tations and trimmings, extra large deep genuine Standist 
lain lined reservoir, handsome large ornamented bere. 
t made, and we furnish FREE an extra ¥ 

fate making to perfect wood burner, WE ISSUE A BIND 
NG GUARANTEE with every stove and guarantee safe dé 
livery to your railroad station. Your local dealer would 
charge you $25.00 for such a stove; the freight is only 

about 81.00 for each 500 miles, so we save you at least #) 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Ine), (HICA@, 


SAVE><YOUR F 


—* 
By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

B ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men, 

TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
where we have no active ace" 
will sell at wholesale price. writest 
once. 

ROCHESTER RapiATOR COMPANT. 











T 
46 Furnace 8t., ROCHESTER, ™ 


— 





Should, however, an advertisement of a 


the pubiishers wiil refund to subscribers any’ muncy that oy et Party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 





nereby. 


